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Congratulations! 


again to the National Association of 
Life Underwriters on its selection of 
new officers and 


GREETINGS 


to all these able men: 


S. T. Whatley 
C. C. Day 
George W. Ayars 
EK. J. McCormack 
Thomas M. Scott 
H. O. Wilhelm 
Hugh Cannell 
John F’. Cremen 


Robert L. Jones 


—Or ganized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH BRONX DIVISION 
225 Broadway 566 Courtlandt Avenue 


Telephone: Barclay 3670 Telephone: Melrose 2225 
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Hughes, Moore, duPont 
At Equitable Dinner 


CELEBRATE 70TH ANNIVERSARY 











Life Insurance World’s Best Bet, Says 
Hughes; President Parkinson Pre- 
sides At Plaza Dinner 













































Just returned from The Hague, where 
he has been for some time past pre- 
siding at the Permanent Court df Inter- 
national Justice, Charles Evans Hughes 
may have been moved by sentiment to 
make his first public appearance since 
his return before the managers and 
agents of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society Monday. evening in connection 
with the celebration of its seventieth an- 
niversary. Mr. Hughes was carried into 
public life on the storm that broke about 
the Equitable a quarter of a century ago. 
There is no. speaker before insurance 
gatherings -who is greeted with more 
enthusiasm and listened to with keener 
interest and no man in public life re- 
ceives sO many invitations from the in- 
surance business. 

President Thomas I. Parkinson had 
gathered about him at the dinner at the 
Hotel Plaza, New York, a group of dis- 
tinguished speakers. In addition to Mr. 
Hughes there were John Bassett Moore, 
whom Mr. Hughes succeeded on the Per- 
manent Court at The Hague, and Irenee 
Pont, chairman of the board of duPont 
le Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, both 
irectors of the Society. The directors 
ad met earlier in the day and all were 
at the head table. William Alexander, 
ecretary of the Society, and Henry J. 
Powell of Louisville, veteran manager, 
also spoke. Mr. Alexander was present- 
ed with a veterans’ button bearing the 
umeral “60,” signifying his sixty years’ 
service with the Society, and an enor- 
ous bouquet of American Beauty roses. 
There were about 800 at the dinner. 


Insurance World’s Best Bet 


Declaring that life insurance was the 
vorld’s best bet. Governor Hughes said: 
‘Naturally I have been interested in 
he success of life insurance companies. 
he life insurance business, in the truest 
ense. is the world’s best bet. It has 
ought the maximum certainty out of 
fe’s uncertainties. Its mathematics are 
nassailable. It has long been said that 
othing is so certain as death and taxes. 
he policyholder knows that there is 
othing so certain as death and premi- 
ms, 
“The life insurance business should be. 
nd I believe it is, the most secure and 
ost successful of all enterprises. With 
ound actuarial calculations and predic- 
ons it makes an unfailing human ap- 
eal. Its success testifies to the essen- 
al conservatism of American life de- 
pite all its restlessness; to the dominant 
entiment which still places above all 
Hse the ties of family and home. The 
fe insurance policy is the last thing to 
€ given up in times of adversity, while 
€ growth of the business reflects the 
rift which fortunately characterizes our 
rosperous days. Recognized as a safe- 
ard of imperative human needs, the 
Msiness stands secure so long as the 
Asis of public confidence remains un- 
Paired. Happily and justly, as I be- 
ve, that confidence was never greater 
an at this time. What is its essential 
Asis? _It must be found in the general 
Pnviction not only that there is an effi- 
ent organization, not only that expen- 
lures are conservative, not only that 
St Investments are handled with pru- 
wy and financial skill, but that the 
ole administration is controlled by the 
“a that it is a vast fiduciary: enterprise 
‘gd department of which the in- 
S of the policyholders must ever 
aneet Place in both the imagination 
action of officers, directors, mana- 
's and agents 
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Mpanies expand there is‘ no depriva- 
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€ stows and the accumulations of 


Old Age Pensions Urgent Need 


President Parkinson Says There Is No Demand Upon Business 
So Great As For Some Form of Pension Plan; Compa- 
nies Should Solve Problems Before Government 
Is Asked To; Lapse Rate Now 40% 
to 50% Each Year 


In his address at the Equitable anni- 
versary dinner this week President 
Thomas I. Parkinson said that there was 
no demand upon the life insurance com- 
panies today so great nor any need so 
urgent as for some form of old age pen- 
sion plan. He sounded a warning note 
when he told the assembled managers 


and agents that the life insurance busi- 
ness should undertake to solve this prob- 
lem so that the demand will not go over 
the heads of the companies into the 
hands of government. He said the peo- 
ple would rather do this for themselves 
than have the government do it for them. 

He said that the business had made 
some progress in providing protection 
for disability and accident and for con- 
tingencies of death, but the need of the 
average wage-earner who has passed be- 
yond his powers to earn is not provided. 
He referred to the development of the 
Equitable’s group business and_ the 
growth of annuities but did not indicate 


along what lines the problem of old age 
pensions might be approached. 

President Parkinson also said that 
something must be done toward the 
elimination of waste due to lapsation. 
He said that between 40% and 50% of 
the life insurance sold and paid for in 
this country each year goes out of force 
within the year. The task of reducing 
this waste, he said, confronts both 
agents and administrators: the policy- 
holder should be sold to fit his needs 
and this insurance should be kept sold. 
A lapsed policyholder was usually a dis- 
satisfied policyholder, he said, who be- 
came a broadcasting center of discon- 
tent and did harm to the business. 

Another duty that lies before the bus- 
iness, said President Parkinson, was to 
see to it that the proceeds of insur- 
ance, by instalment payments, are held 
until they effectuate the purposes the 
insured had in mind in taking out the 
insurance. Cash payment of proceeds 
was a wasteful form of doing this and 
did not fulfill the purposes, he said. 





Irenee du Pont Makes A Sales Talk 


Tells Equitable Society Gathering the First Need of the Large 
Policyholder Is For Estate Tax Insurance; He Says 
Insurance Companies Are Not Carrying On 


As Much Research As They Might 


Those at the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society’s seventieth anniversary 
dinner at the Hotel Plaza, Monday eve- 
ning, experienced the thrill of hearing 
Irenee du Pont, chairman of the board 
of du Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wil- 
mington, make a sales talk. As a mem- 
ber of one of the wealthiest families in 
the world he is well qualified to talk on 
his subject which was the needs of the 
large policyholder. In introducing him, 
President Parkinson said that Mr. du 
Pont and the members of his immediate 
family carried $15,000,000 life insurance. 
He is a director of the Equitable So- 
ciety. 

This eminent industrialist jumped right 
into his sales talk without wasting words 
on preliminaries and put his ideas over 
just as though talking to insurance 
agents was no novelty to him. Mr. du 
Pont said that the first need of the large 
policyholder and one that he had a full 
realization of was insurance covering es- 
tate tax. He told just what the tax 
would be for an estate of a given amount 
and pointed out that the payment of a 
large sum for estate tax might be em- 
barrassing. In the case of a close cor- 


poration the death of one of the prin- 
cipal owners would be very apt to de- 
press the price of the stock of the cor- 
poration and liquidation would then be 
effected at a considerable loss. Mr. du 
Pont said these tax requirements can 
easily be figured out in advance. He also 
discussed the need of insurance protec- 
tion in connection with partnershipa and 
showed himself familiar with all the rea- 
sons commonly advanced by agents. 
Companies Should Do More Research 

Mr. du Pont made the interesting sug- 
gestion that life insurance companies are 
not using research as much as _ they 
might. The vast du Pont interests con- 
duct industrial research on a huge scale 
and he is qualified to speak with author- 
ity on the subject of research in business. 

“If the life insurance companies,” he 
said, “could defer death for three 
months, the resulting savings would pay 
all expenses.” ‘ 

He made the definite suggestion that 
local medical examiners might follow up 
policyholders in their sections and re- 
port on cards to the home office as a 
tangible way to get at this phase of the 
matter. 





HAVE HALF OF ALL ANNUITIES 

At the Equitable Society dinner Mon- 
day evening President Parkinson said 
that one-half of all the annuities in force 
in this country were Equitable annuities. 








tion of opportunity to the skillful and 
highminded manager and executive. The 
management of accumulations and in- 
vestments by others than those who are 
the ultimate beneficial owners has be- 
come the rule rather than the exception. 
But the opportunities of expert and 
faithful administration, for the demon- 
stration of superior executive talent and 
entire dependability are among the most 
highly prized in American business life. 
This is because such administration, true 
to. its ideals, affords that sense of pow- 
er and honorable achievement which is 


policies and their achievements. _ 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY HISTORY 





Secretary William Alexander Writes 
Record of Company’s Seventy Years’ 
History and Progress 

William Alexander, secretary- of the 
Equitable Society, has prepared a his- 
tory of the Society in connection with 
its seventieth anniversary this week. The 
book, which its attractively bound in 
cloth, contains many historical illustra- 
tions in addition to a comprehensive rec- 
ord of the Equitable’s activity. 

The history begins with the early trials 
of the company in the! year of founding, 
1859, and proceeds to the present day 
when the company ranks among the 
leaders in life insurance. There is a 
discussion of the influence on the insti- 
tution of the various presidents, their 


National Association 
Now At Peak Of Form 


HAS NO CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 





Washington Convention a Triumph for 
ders; Now a Powerful 
Organization 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is riding on the crest of the 
wave. It is difficult to see how an as- 
sociation could be stronger than that or- 
ganization is at the present minute. 
There are 20,000 members and it has 
180,000 people from which to recruit 


new members. Its administration con- 
sists of personalities in whom the life 
insurance business has confidence. Its 
president is a man of wide and growing 
popularity. Its head office machinery is 
well oiled. Its problems, at the present 
moment, are hardly worth noticing. Its 
politics have been eliminated and be- 
hind the scenes keeping the actors from 
stepping out of their most appropriate 
roles is Julian S. Myrick, the most effi- 
cient politician in the ranks of insurance 
organizations. 

To top all this off, the association has 
just held the third successive tremen- 
dously successful convention. No asso- 
ciation in the insurance business has ever 
had such an important number of speak- 
ers with set addresses as did the Na- 
tional Association at Washington last 
week. The advertising of the associa- 
tion by these three conventions, espe- 
cially the last one, will bring the asso. 
ciation new members, new prestige, new 
glory. 





A Powerful Body 


The question, therefore, of continuous 
interest to the leaders of the associa- 
tion is how to keep the organization in 
such a happy state. It seems almost 
too good to be true. It is easy to see 
that the lack of controversial matters is 
in part responsible for the present situa- 
tion when even the Travelers, standing 
aloof from some of the associations, is 
playing along with the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters after being 
aloof from it for some years; and even 
furnished a speaker at the convention 
last week in the person of its production 
vice-president, H. H. Armstrong. 

The association was lucky enough at 
Washington to escape what is known as 
“money controversies” and that means 
taking action in resolutions or other- 
wise against types of commission con- 
tracts, certain types of policies; certain 
types of expense. While the National 
Association of Insurance Agents has 
been battling ‘with some of these inter- 
nal problems, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters passed but one resolu- 
tion at Washington and that had to do 
with thanking everybody for courtesies 
or acknowledging talent. The writer is 
of the opinion that with the present ad- 
ministration no bombs are going to be 
thrown but that the main activities of 
the association will be along educational 
lines. Of course it is pretty hard to 
control local associations, territorial and 
state bodies from cutting loose, but the 
main organization is at present geared 
to make insurance agents better and 
more competent salesmen and to make 
the public appreciate more uniformly the 
meaning and the need of life insurance. 
No one can quarrel with such a plat- 
form, least of all the companies; and 
so those company executives who at va- 
rious times have been cynical or antago- 
nistic to the association are keeping si- 
lent. If, on the other hand, in coming 
changes in the administration of the Na- 
tional Association the present policy of 
the association is changed and the Na- 
tional Association takes up the cudgels 
in some hot internal fight in the busi- 
ness, then of course, the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters will have 


---€Continued on Page 11) 
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Hillsman Taylor On 
Business Insurance Uses 


IN TALK TO BANKERS’ ASS’N 





President of Missouri State Life Ad- 
dresses San Francisco Convention 


of A. B. A. 





Death leaves a vacant helpless office 
chair, said Hillsman Taylor, president of 
the Missouri State Life, in addressing 
the trust division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association in San Francisco this 
week. When the brains of a business 
die, confidence in the concern is shak- 
en unless business life insurance furnish- 
es cash at this critical time to offset 
the loss. Profits are made by men—not 
machines. Business insurance cannot do 
away with incompetence. It cannot 
change human nature. But it can ob- 
viate lack of capital by creating an emer- 
gency reserve in its cash and loan val- 
ues. An insurance trust is a necessary 
adjunct to every business insurance pol- 
icy, he said. 

Commenting on the functions of bus- 
iness insurance during the life of the 
insured, Mr. Taylor said: ~ 

“There are certain very important ben- 
efits resulting from business insurance 
even though the insured officer or pro- 
prietor does not die but lives out his 
normal span of usefulness to the con- 
cern. 

“Business insurance safeguards the 
reservoirs of cash and strengthens the 
credit of carrying it in the following 
ways: By creating a favorable impres- 
sion upon the banker because of its in- 
dication of foresight and caution. By 
providing through the loan values of the 
policies a separate source of borrowing 
power when other avenues of credit may 
be closed. By furnishing assurance that 
the policies may be borrowed upon in 
cases of emergency at reasonable inter- 
est rates definitely stated in the policy 
contract. 

“This ability to borrow upon the busi- 
ness insurance policies may save the con- 
cern from the danger of having to bor- 
row from individuals who are seeking 
to get control of the company. -The car- 
rying of business insurance inspires the 
confidence of possible investors who oth- 
erwise might be repelled through fear 
of loss in case of death of ‘key-men’ if 
not insured. 

“The particular advantages of an emer- 
gency surplus created through business 
life insurance are: The funds are fig- 
ured beyond danger of loss because of 
the guarantee contained in the policy 
contract, supported by the millions of 
assets of the insurance company. Such 
a reserve is entirely separate from the 
general assets or working capital of the 
concern. It is always available even in 
times of financial stress. It is accumu- 
lated regularly because of the compul- 
sion exercised through the regular pre- 
mium notices, etc. The funds are free 
from care and require no thought or 
re-investment. Such a reserve is avail- 
able without publicity and is a concealed 
asset. It is constantly increasing with- 
out loss to other operation of compound 
interest and it is available at a guaran- 
teed low rate of interest. 


The Small Business 


“Business insurance inspires in the in- 
sured officer himself a sense of loyalty 
and enthusiasm which he might not oth- 
erwise have. The very act of insuring 
him is in itself definite expression on the 


part of his organization that they re-. 


gard him highly. It also inspires loyal- 
ty in the junior officers and employes 
because of their feeling of security and 
confidence in the continuance of the bus- 
iness, even in the case of the death of 
this officer. Therefore, the carrying of 


business insurance by a firm has a ten- 
dency to attract to it high-grade men 
who feel a confidence in their loyalty 
toward a business which is thus provided 
for in its continuance. 

“The personality and ability of the 


proprietor is about the only real asset 
of the small business. In such business 
whether owned or operated by an in- 
dividual proprietor or by a partnership 
probably 90% of its success is due to 
managerial ability or its directing per- 
sonalities and to the good will built 
around these personalities. This very 
fact, however, makes the good will of 
little or no value when the small busi- 
ness is sold. When this personality is 
removed from the store the good will 
is lost. Purchasers are, therefore, loath 
to pay much if anything for good will 
which is based entirely upon the person- 
ality and presence of the owner. 

“Here, clearly, is a case where busi- 


ness insurance upon the life of such a 
managing proprietor is imperative. 

“If such serious-results may follow in 
large enterprises which are highly or- 
ganized and where understudies are 
plentiful and credit large, think of the 
tremendous shock and the risk which 
smaller concerns run whose physical as- 
sets are meager and whose credit is even 
more dependent upon the reputation and 
ability of one or two individuals. 

“Death leaves a vacant helpless office 
chair. When the brains of a business 
die confidence in the concern is shaken 
—unless business life insurance furnishes 
cash at this crucial time to offset the 
loss. 
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ence of 22,495 estates. 











lished by the Central —_— Bank and Trust Company, 
of New York, and is now available for every life under- 


The figures contained in the various tables printed and thoroughly 
analyzed in this booklet are averages based upon the actual experi- 
The shrinkages shown are as follows: 


Estate Shrinkage Per Cent. 

$100,000 $15,770 P77 
175,000 ZIT LT 14.58 
250,000 38,500 15.40 
400,000 59,200 14.80 
750,000 114,675 15.29 
1,000,000 167,200 16.72 
2,000,000 308,400 15.40 
4,000,000 588,000 14.70 
5,000,000 1,075,500 OUSa 
8,000,000 1,559,200 19.49 
10,000,000 2,248,000 22.48 
28,000,000 5,877,000 20.99 


This estate shrinkage is unnecessarily large. 
it probably could have been avoided by proper pre-administration 
such as the “Central Hanover Plan” would provide. 


Ask for a copy of this booklet, and a description of the plan. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


14 Offices In 14 Manhattan Centers 
Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Cver One Hundred Million Dollars 


niin 


The 
Shrinkage 
Figures 


of 22,495 Estates 


valuable booklet 
entitled ““How Much Will 
Your Estate Shrink?” has 
been compiled and pub- 


A substantial part of 


and Sydney 





“Profits are made by men—not by 
machines. Business insurance cannot do 
away with incompetence—it cannot 
change human nature. But it can ob- 
viate lack of capital by creating an cmer- 
gency reserve in its cash and loan yal- 
ues. 

“An insurance trust is a necessary ad- 
junct to every business insurance policy. 
This is practically axiomatic because of 
the fact that there must be some agen- 
cy for carrying out the purpose of the 
insurance. 

“Tt is just as necessary that the in- 
surance trust agreement be drawn by a 
man capable of understanding the many 
angles to trusts and the difficulties that 
may arise under the administration of 
it. We then start with the assumption 
that it is necessary to have a properly 
drawn trust agreement with a capable 
trust company. 

“The greatest incentive of the average 
man is the building of an estate and the 
establishment of a character. Men very 
often have an earning power that is nev- 
er really able to accumulate an estate 
for the reason that they arrange their 
expenditures so that they just equal their 
incomes. This is the type of man that 
every trust officer should help to cre- 
ate an insurance trust. This is a busi- 
ness insurance trust because it should 
be a part of the business of every man 
of that character.” 





L. L. ADAMS HEADS SENTINEL 





Metropolitan Life District Manager Suc- 
ceeds A. M. Hyde, Now in 
Hoover Cabinet 

L. L. Adams, who has been a district 
manager for the Metropolitan Life in 
St. Louis for the last three years and 
previously was manager for that com- 
pany in Kansas City, Mo., for eighteen 
years, has been elected president of the 
Sentinel Life of Kansas City, succeed- 
ing Arthur M. Hyde, who resigned on 
entering President Hoover’s cabinet as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Adams assumed his new duties 
this week. He is a native of Missouri 
and during his stay in St. Louis served 
as president of the Optimists Club and 
as vice-president of the Gavel Club. 

Nile Adams, eldest son of the new 
president, is superintendent of agencies 
for that company. 


N. Y. U. COURSE OCT. 9 








James Elton Bragg Starts Then as Di- 
rector; Engelsman, L. G. Simon, 
H. H. Wilson on Staff 

Next Wednesday, October 9, the eighth 
season of the New York University Life 
Insurance Training Course will get ur 
der way, with James Elton Bragg mak- 
ing his return to the educational field as 
director. 

Associated with Mr. Bragg will be pre: 
vious members of the faculty, Ralph 6. 
Engelsman, Leon Gilbert Simon and 
Horace H. Wilson. Mr. Bragg will teach 
life insurance fundamentals and_ func 
tions. Mr. Engelsman will handle prac 
tical selling, and Mr. Simon wil! conduct 
the business insurance courses. 


PLANS FOR MANAGERS’ SCHOOL 








Life Insurance Sales Research Bureal 

Will Conduct School Under Auspices 

of Managers’ Association 

The names of those who will condut! 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu 
reau’s managers’ school, which will 
held in New York City under the au’ 
pices of the Life Managers’ Association, 
beginning Tuesday, October 15, for ? 
four day period, have been announce? 
Among the lecturers will be John Mat 
shall Holcombe, Jr., and Messrs. Dickit- 
son, Kenagy and Hendershot, all of the 
Bureau. 


LIFE COURSE IN RICHMOND 

Dr. R. B. Pinchbeck, formerly profes 
sor of economics at Roanoke College, 
conduct a class in life insurance 10, 
evening school of the University of Rich 
mond this year. Dr. Pinchbeck has iv! 


. 


become associated with the university: 
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Jersey Trust Co’s To 

Hold Meeting In Newark 
JAMES A. FULTON WILL SPEAK 
First Annual Affair at Robert Treat 


November 14-15; L. G. McDouall 
Chairman 








The New Jersey Bankers Association, 
of which William J. Couse of the As- 
bury Park Trust Co. is president, is to 
hold a meeting of the trust section of 
the association in Newark November 14 
and 15 at the Robert Treat Hotel. This 
will be the first such meeting of the 
trust section separate from the main as- 
sociation in New Jersey, and is in line 
with the policies of the American Bank- 
ers Association, whose meetings are 
watched with great interest by life un- 
derwriters. 


The committee organizing the first 
convention consists of Leslie G. McDou- 
all, associate trust officer of the Fidelity 
Union Trust, Newark, as chairman of 
this committee, and serving with him 
Earl S. Johnson, vice-president and 
trust officer, Savings Investment and 
Trust Company, East Orange; H. M. 
Sypherd, vice-president, Guarantee Trust 
Company, Atlantic City; George Letter- 
house, trust officer, Commercial Trust 
Company, Jersey City; and H. D. Davis, 
treasurer and trust officer, Plainfield 
Trust Company, Plainfield. 

James A. Fulton, vice-president of the 
Home Life, will speak on “Facts .that 
Every Trust Officer Should Know About 
Life Insurance.” Other talks which may 
be of interest to insurance men are “Ob- 
ligations of a Trust Man” by Judge G. 
T. Stephenson, vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of Wilming- 
ton and chairman of the Trust Section 
of the American Bankers Association 
and “Development of Trust Business” by 
L. A. Chambliss, assistant vice-president 
of the Fidelity Union Trust of Newark. 

The meeting is expected to be an an- 
nual affair. 





START CANADA LIFE BUILDING 





Eleven Story Structure Is First Unit of 
Home Office; Company to 
Occupy Whole Building 
Work has been started on the new 
home office building of the Canada Life 
at University Avenue and Queen Street 

West, Toronto. 

The entire building will ultimately oc- 
cupy a frontage on University avenue 
of probably 600 feet. The present plans 
call for an imposing “E” shaped building 
eleven stories high, and this edifice will 
be only the beginning of a larger build- 
ing program. This first unit which will 
de eight stories at the wings, increas- 
ig to eleven stories at the center, will 
Permit a symmetrical development of 
the whole plan. It will be placed ap- 
Proximately in the center of the prop- 
erty and will be built of white limestone. 

he first unit of the new building will 
ete approximately 250,000 square 
oe of floor space and will take care of 
€ needs of the company for probably 
oa to ten years. No office space will 
€ available for other tenants. 


FIRST BOSTON LUNCHEON 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
— held its first luncheon of the fall 
a yesterday with the following giv- 
in reports on the National Associa- 
Ct mie vention at Washington: Paul J. 
of ‘ €x-president, National Association 
St ife Underwriters; Lloyd K. Allen, 
al oy executive committeeman; Har- 
ot ooley, sales manager, Moore & 
— Agency; Simon D. Weissman, 
Pecial agent, Equitable Society. 


i DR. B. C. BROOKE DEAD 
tr. Ben C. Brooke, vice-president and 


medical director of the Montana Life, 
€¢ at Helena recently. 








INSURANCE 
STOCK 
PURCHASES 


made at present low prices 
should soon return excel- 
lent profits. Increased 
earnings in both under- 
writing and investment 
departments are resulting 
in larger actual values back 
of the stocks of good in- 
surance companies, and 
these increasing values must 
eventually be reftected in 
higher prices for the securi- 
ties of insurance companies. 
At the present time when 
values are high and prices 
are low, our advice is to 


BUY 
INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Perez F. Huff Co., Inc. 


Members Unlisted Securities Dealers’ Association 
Members of the Association of Bank Stock Dealers 


75 Maren Lang, New Yorx« 
Telephone Beekman 6480 





75,988 Individual Trusts 
In National Banks 
Says Bacigalupi 
HIS TALK TO BANKERS’ ASS’N 





Life Insurance Is a Great Giant Which 
Has But Lately Found 
’ Its Stride 





The American Bankers Association is 
meeting in San Francisco this week. In 
his address on the growing importance 
of the trust department in a modern 
bank, James A. Bacigalupi, president of 
the Italy National Trust & Savings As- 
sociation, San Francisco, said there are 
today in operation in the United States 
1,734 trust departments of national banks 
alone, managing 75,988 individual trusts, 
representing assets in excess of five and 
a quarter billions of dollars, a gain of 
191% in the number of such trusts since 
1926. The assets under corporate 
trusteeships in national banks aggregate 
more than $7,370,000,000, a gain of 200% 
over 1926 assets of similar character. 

Talking about insurance Mr. Baciga- 
lupi said: “Life insurance, like a great 
giant that has but lately found his stride, 
increasing by leaps and bounds because 
of the realization that insurance of hu- 
man lives must be viewed as to its ob- 
jects in terms of income rather than of 
principal now looks to the corporate fidu- 
ciary as the complementary medium for 
the complete fruition of its purpose, be- 
cause life insurance without a concom- 
itant conservation plan—so that the ben- - 
eficiaries may be better protected and 
their comforts and independence the bet- 
ter assured—fails of its essential destiny. 

“It is of immense significance, there- 
fore, that in the United States today 
there are in force nearly one hundred 
billion dollars of life insurance; that this 
is now increasing at the rate of ten bil- 
lion dollars a year, and that life insur- 
ance companies, during 1928, paid out in 
cash total claims calculated to be in ex- 
cess of seven hundred million dollars. 
It is estimated that of this huge sum 
of life insurance in force today, only two 
billion dollars or 2% of it has as yet 
been lodged with American trust com- 
panies’ under agreements of trust; yet 
more than five hundred millions so held 
or in excess of 25% of this total was 
trusteed during the past year alone. 

“Impressive as these figures are—in 
my humble opinion—they do not begin 
to reflect the true measure of the im- 
mense resources awaiting trust company 
management in America.” 





BRAGG ON DINNER PROGRAM 





Ralph Engelsman and J. H. Barnes Also 
to Speak at N. Y. Association Meet- 
ing Next Tuesday 


James Elton Bragg, who is to be in 
charge of the life insurance training 
course at the New York University 
Training Course, and Ralph G. Engels- 
man, member of the faculty in addition 
to being a general agent of the Penn 
Mutual in New York, have been added 
to the program for the first dinner of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, which is to be held at the 
Astor October 8. Julius H. Barnes, for- 
mer president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, is to be the chief speaker. 

In the past it has been the custom to 
have two life insurance speakers at each 
session, but in the future it is planned 
to have one practical life insurance sell- 
ing talk by an underwriter, and a talk 
from the outside viewpoint by some one 
prominent in public affairs, in business, 
finance, politics or education. 





J. A. STEVENSON BOOKLET 


John A. Stevenson, home office agency 
manager of the Penn Mutual Life, is the 
author of a course on salesmanship for 
the “Reading With A Purpose” series, 
which is prepared by the American 
Library Association for its members to 
distribute. 
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Union Central Officer 
Speaks To Casualty Men 


NOVELTY AT WHITE SULPHUR 





Vice-President George L. Williams De- 
clares That Casualty Agents Have 
Influenced Strides of Life Insurance 





“The status of the life insurance agent 
has unquestionably changed,” declared 
George L. Williams, vice-president of the 
Union Central Life, before the joint 
meeting of the casualty agents and exe- 
cutives at White Sulphur Springs this 
week. “He occupies a high place in our 
present business life. He has done more 
than perhaps any other agency to in- 
culcate in the minds of the American 
people the desirability of saving for the 
future. He has been a missionary of 
national thrift.” 

Mr. Williams believes that this is a 
distinct change from the “old days” when 
insurance agents did not have public 
opinion with them. In the final analysis 
the life underwriter has been one of 
the nation’s best promoters of economic 
protection. 

The World War had a tremendous in- 
fluence on American life insurance, de- 
clared Mr. Williams. Government war 
risk insurance was written in units of 
$10,000 on two million lives, placing the 
sanction of the government on the prin- 
ciple of life insurance and giving it an 
enormous impetus. The decline of the 
dollar and the high cost of living empha- 
sized the inadequacy of what had seemed 
substantial life insurance coverage. Es- 
tate and inheritance taxes imposed new 
heavy burdens on the right to die: Si- 
multaneously the agents were studying 
the possibilities of the business, It was 
demonstrated that in a very large pro- 
portion of all decedents’ estates their 
life insurance was the only asset of un- 
questioned stability, and that families 
depending on business values or securi- 
ties saw their estates melt away under 
administration costs and the necessity 
for liquidation. Sired on this economic 
situation by the increasing business in-+ 
telligence of the agency force, the idea 
of the insurance program was born. Old 
policyholders became live prospects for 
additional coverage and young men pur- 
chased their first policies with the idea 
that others were to be taken from time 
to time: to complete their programs. 

Increasingly life insurance field work 
is attracting to itself young men of high 
qualifications, said Mr. Williams, who 
deliberately select it as a life work, and 
older men who have succeeded in other 
vocations but turn to life insurance as 
offering more congenial and interesting 
employment, and higher rewards—intel- 
lectual and spiritual as well as mone- 
tary.. What has brought about this 
change? He thinks principally a more 
intelligent application of insurance to 
specific needs, the development of high- 
er types of selling, the writing of larger 
individual lines, and in greater rewards 
for intelligent service. 


The Program Idea 


In addition to improvement in the 
quality of agency representatives, the de- 
velopment of the insurance program ap- 
pears to be one of the major trends of 
life insurance today, said Mr. Williams. 
It might better be called organizing the 
life insurance estate. 

The idea of the insurance program em- 
bodies a trend in life insurance practice 
which: will be of increasing importance 
and usefulness. It is satisfying to the in- 
sured because it enables him to measure 
his insurance requirements and to know 
just what specific needs of his family 
will be met by his insurance and to what 
extent. New applications of life insur- 
ance principles and benefits to existing 
conditions are constantly discovered, and 
as new economic and social conditions 
arise, appropriate and useful applications 
of life insurance benefits will be devised. 

An interesting trend related to’ the 
idea of: program, insurance is the ex- 


tension by life insurance companies of 
service to beneficiaries after the death 
of the insured. If the insured has so 
instructed, or on the request of the ben- 
eficiary, the proceeds will be retained by 
the company at interest or will be paid 
in instalments of such amounts or cov- 
ering such a period as may be elected. 
By the use of settlement options of this 
character, provisions are made for in- 
comes to beneficiaries for a term of 
years or for life, with remainders to con- 
tingent beneficiaries. Combinations of 
the options are frequently used to pro- 
vide settlements extending over two or 
more generations of beneficiaries. 
Generally the relation of life insurance 
companies to the beneficiaries is that of 
debtor and creditor; with certain ex- 
ceptions companies do not accept the 
status, of trustee or agree to settlement 
provisions that will require the exercise 
of discretion as to the time or amount 
of payment or the identity of the payee, 


asserted Mr. Williams. In cases in which 
the exercise of such discretion is desired 
by the insured the policy is made pay- 
able to a trust company in trust to ad- 
minister the proceeds on such terms as 
may be agreed. 
Much Co-operation 

Although life insurance companies and 
agents are in keen competition for the 
favor of the public, as is right and de- 
sirable, both companies and agents dis- 
play as well a steadily increasing spirit 


of co-operation and mutual assistance. 


in the consideration and solution of their 
common problems. In the case of the 
agents this spirit finds useful and effec- 
tive exercise in the Association of Life 
Underwriters. The more important and 
influential of the companies’ co-operative 
agencies include the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, the American Life 
Convention, the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors, the Actuarial 
Society of America, the American In- 
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stitute of Actuaries, the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, the Life Agency 
Officers’ Association, the Life Office 


-Management Association and the Life 


Insurance Sales Research Bureau. The 
friendly association in these’ organiza. 
tions of life insurance executives in all 
departments of the business has not only 
served their immediate and special ob. 
jects; it has also resulted in mutual re. 
spect and understanding, in placing com. 
petition on a higher and generous plane 
and in promoting uniformity in thos 
phases of life insurance practices: jp 
which uniformity is desirable. 

There seems to be a tendency on the 
part of the insuring public away from 
endowments and limited pavment policy 
plans toward the low premium plans; tp 
pure protection as contrasted with say. 
ings and investments. Sensitive to pub- 
lic demand, some companies offer poli 
cies combining insurance on some per. 
manent plan, with an additional amount 
of term insurance covering the produ. 
tive period of life—say to age 65—s 
that the insured may obtain the largest 
amount of protection for his premium 
outlay. The desire for increased pro 
tection for the same premium may he 
to some extent the result of the intro 
duction of the idea of program. inswr- 
ance demonstrating the urgency for a 
amount of insurance adequate for the 
needs of the family of the insured. anj 
resulting in a desire to increase individu. 
al coverage. 

Mr. Williams believes that the lit 
insurance business may be indebted ti 
the casualty insurance agents for a sub- 
stantial part of the growth in life in 
surance. By the placing of adequat 
lines of health and accident insurance 
and business against the casualties 
business and property ownership, th 
casualty agent minimizes the necessit 
of savings funds to absorb the loss 
assumed; protects clients against. th 
risks and hazards -of life and releases 
larger proportion of their income tol 
applied. to providing ‘for the cons 
quences of- death. 

There need be no fear for the futur 
growth and progress of life insurane 
said Mr. Williams in closing. There t 
main problems that demand the full « 
ercise of the best skill and wisdom 
life insurance executives. They will k 
solved and others will arise in thei 
places. Executives, actuaries and under 
writers have not exhausted their ingen 
ity; they will continue to devise wa 
of making life insurance of greater st 
vice to policyholders, beneficiaries a! 
the public. 





FIRST WAR RISK SUIT SETTLD 





No Trial Necessary in Donovan 
the First of 475 Suits Against 
Government 


The first of the 475 war risk insuratt 
suits against the government in Fede 
Court was settled at Boston without 
trial. The case was that of John Dott 
van, 580 Tremont street, Boston, ! 
$9,473.70. 

Donovan, a totally disabled veterat' 
the World War, will have received! 
compensation from the  governmé 
through the Veterans’ Bureau $4 
when the government renders its che 
The government has been paying Dot 
van since 1924. 

It is expected that it take nearly 
years to try, or settle, all of the © 
Each suit is for $10,000. 





HONORING PRESIDENT ARNO 

The Northwestern National Life 
holding a drive in October in honot 
President O. J. Arnold. October 8° 
month in which not only Mr. Amo 
birthday occurs, but also the fourth 
niversary of his becoming presidem! 
the company. The company’s percem® 
of gain in new business made in the! 
six months of 1929 over the first 
months of 1928 is approximately ! 
times as great as that shown in the®™ 
six months of 1928 over the same Pé 
in the previous year. 
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Day & Cornish Hold 
One Day Conference 


SPEAKERS GIVE SELLING IDEAS 





Newark Agency, Mutual Benefit, Con- 
venes At Summit; Oliver Thurman, 
Vice-President, Among Speakers 





Sales talks, methods of approach and 
closing contracts were themes at the one 
day sales conference of the Newark 
agency of Day & Cornish of the Mutual 
Benefit Life which was held Monday at 
the Canoe Brook Country Club, Summit. 

The morning session opened with re- 
marks by Louis-DeV. Day of Day & 
Cornish, who told the members of the 
agency and guests that it was the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of the agency. Mr. 
Day was followed by Oliver Thurman, 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies of the company. He said that 
m the past decade there had been a 
complete change in the type of life un- 
derwriter. The peddling life insurance 
agent had disappeared and his place had 
been taken by the present day under- 
writer. The $100,000 man, he said, is now 
considered a beginner and quarter-mil- 
lion and million dollar writers are be- 
coming more frequent every day. He 
said that the life underwriter of today 
was like an artist because he brought 
out the facts to the prospect. In con- 
clusion he spoke of the growth of the 
business and the opportunities of the 
life insurance underwriter for the next 
ten years to come, when it is expected 
that the life insurance coverage will have 
reached $200,000,000,000. 

Paul Cook Talks 


Paul Cook, instructor of agents of the 
company’s Chicago office, gave points on 
selling life insurance. Among other 
things he said that a life underwriter to 
be successful must study the prospect’s 
needs, get ideas to fit the needs of his 
prospects. Prospecting demands consid- 
erable thought, he said, particularly in the 
need for additional capital for men; life 
values, estates, business and thrift in- 
surance and retirement. 

Max Hemmendinger of the Newark 
agency brought the morning session to 
a close with a few impressions of the 
convention of the National Association 
at Washington last week. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
Leslie McDouall, associate trust offi- 
cer of the Fidelity Union Trust of New- 
ark, who spoke briefly on insurance 

s trusts. Rawley Stotz, instructor and su- 
pervisor of the Detroit office of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life then gave some points 
as to how his office trained new men 
and also selling methods. His talk was 
illustrated with charts. In conclusion 
he stated that his office was co-operating 
with the trust companies of Detroit and 
some of the best sales were made 
through those institutions. The confer- 
ence was brought to a close with some 
remarks by Judge Harold B. Wells of 

Bordentown, N. J. There were about 

seventy-five agents and guests present. 





SMALLER RETIREMENT INCOM= 
The reduction in Carnegie pensions tw 
Tetired teachers to take place this year 
ecause of the inadequacy of the fund 
established in 1905 means a smaller re- 
lirement income to several thousands of 


elderly teachers than they had antici- 
pated, 


Coast Man Writes 17 
Annuities on a Life 


SUCCESS OF C. S. HUTCHINGS 





More Than 80% of Business of Former 
Assistant Agency Manager Is 
on Annuities 





Since resigning as assistant manager 
of the home office agency of the Pacific 
Mutual to become a personal producer, 
Charles S. Hutchings has won recogni- 
tion for his sales of annuities. He has 
specialized in monthly income insurance, 
principally through life annuities, and has 
been unusually successful in his results. 
This year his annuity percentage is more 
than 80% of his total production. His 
story is told in the September “Pacific 
Mutual News.” 

Mr. Hutchings depends upon three 
sources for his prospects: 1. annuitants; 
2. newspaper advertising; 3. cold canvass. 
Annuitants are his best source—not only 
do they repeat on their own lives, but 
they also give him names of friends or 
send them to him. He has written as 
high as seventeen annuities on one life. 

Although a trifle over 70% of his cli- 
entele are men, he is working hard 
among women prospects. He finds that 
they are harder to sell, but when once 
sold they become ardent boosters for this 
type of contract. He believes the women 
are harder to sell because the fear that 
they are giving up the principal out- 
weighs the joy of knowing they will 
have an income guaranteed for life. Men, 
on the other hand, fear losing their prin- 
cipal and thereby their income and so 
buy an annuity before they lose their 
principal. Therefore, to a man he points 
the joys of a larger income—one that 
cannot be taken from him; to a woman 
he pictures the longer life enjoyed by 
annuitants, the peace of mind, content- 
ment and happiness they will have with 
all the freedom from financial worries. 

A Guaranteed Life Income 

The strength of company idea is also 
sold by Mr. Hutchings. The principal 
is not lost but is being returned to the 
annuitant through a scientific amalgama- 
tion of principal and interest with the 
added guarantee that although the annu- 
itant may live many years after the 
principal has been returned, he will still 
receive the income because it is guar- 
anteed for life. 

Monthly or quarterly instalments are 
stressed instead of the semi-annual or 
annual payments, giving the monthly in- 
stalment preference over the quarterly 
unless the amount of the annuity is too 
small for the monthly basis, or when a 





“The Appeal of Value Knows no Boundary, 
and 
Quality speaks a Universal Tongue” 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 














per $1,000. 
Income—Non-Medical. 


Are you Interested in an agency? 
you all about it. 








Concord, New Hampshire 


A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


BOF OIE Miia sivicic hein ocdccvecctaktecececs 
AMF - OCCU GONE. 5. ov civiiccccccdcctsincécceccss 3 
Certain accidental deaths..................ceeeee00- 15 


Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 


$25. per WEEK thereafter 
JNon-cancellable) 


Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 
Also $5,000 ‘Preferred Risk’* Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 
Endowment age $5—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Monthly 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


, 


INQUIRE 




















program of building up a future income 
makes the quarterly or annual instalment 
fit in to better advantage. 

Different arguments must be used in 
selling annuities than in selling regular 
insurance. One cannot use the usual 
arguments of sudden death, liability of 
becoming uninsurable, etc. Instead, Mr. 
Hutchings uses the argument that it 
does not pay to wait. For example (us- 
ing age 67, as that is the approximate 


age of his prospects), it requires $10,170 
to return $100 monthly, beginning one 
month from the day the annuity is pur- 
chased. “If you wait three months the 
amount required is $10,082, a seeming 
saving of $87.50 but a loss of $300 in 
the three monthly returns you have lost. 
Even if your money is earning 6% dur- 
ing those three months, that would be 
only $152.55 or a total saving of $240.05 
against the $300 loss. 
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__ Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
Se 


1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 

as a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


sk any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 





FRED. H. RHODES, President 
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G T. Smith, Vice-President : 
Chas. F F. Nettleship. 2nd Vice-President 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insarance in Force 
Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


A strong and progressive Company, affording agents unusual money-making 
opportunities through a wide variety of Industrial and Ordinary policies adapted 
- to the insurance needs of the whole family. 
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S. R. 
BE. C. Wise, Treasurer 


Home Office—Jersey City. N. J. 
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Aviation Hazard 


(Continued from page 1) 

cludes various groups whose hazards 
from the insurance viewpoint are differ- 
ent. In addition to the pilots engaged 
in ordinary commercial work as conduct- 
ed at airports, the class includes air mail 
pilots, pilots on the other scheduled pass- 
enger routes, practically all of the well 
known group who take part in experi- 
mental work, endurance tests, transcon- 
tinental flights, etc., with the exception 
of Army and Navy aviators, together 
with a number of Army and Navy pilots 
who have secured commercial licenses for 
reasons of their own, and executives of 
aircraft companies and others inside and 
outside of the aviation business who have 
gained and continue to hold commercial 
licenses for their personal satisfaction. 
Because of the inclusion of these latter 
classes whose flying time per individual 
is comparatively small, the report hints 
that the true death rate of full-time com- 
mercial aviators would probably be found 
to be higher than the given rate of 32 
per thousand if the complete facts were 
available. 

The statistics give information on one 
of the groups included in the transport 
class, namely, air mail pilots. Their death 
rate per thousand in 1928 is found to be 
about 45. 

Hazard of Passengers 

Turning to the hazard of passengers, 
the report states that 13 passengers were 
killed in airplane accidents on scheduled 
flights in 1928 out of about 50,000 pass- 
engers carried. The chance of death in 


the course of an airway trip is, therefore,. 


about 1 in 4,000. The number of passen- 
gers carried in other than scheduled 
flights was not available, so that the 
death rate in this class of operation could 
not be computed. 

Figures are also given for the mortality 
of Army and Navy aviators and show 
among flying officers a lower death rate 
than among commercial pilots in spite of 
the fact that their duties compel them to 
take part in stunt flying and formation 
flying. A member of the committee ex- 
plained that this might be due to a small- 
er average flying time per man. 

In dealing with reserve and National 
Guard aviators the death rates are shown 
in relation to the number of airplane 
hours flown rather than in relation to 
the number of pilots involved, on ac- 
count of the wide variation in hours 
flown by the individual. For the Army 
reserve the death rate over the last three 
years was 0.3 per thousand airplane hours 
and for the Naval reserve 0.08 per thou- 
sand airplane hours. In both cases the 
figures per thousand man hours of flight 
if available would be somewhat less. A 
member of the committee stated that a 
possible reason for the different between 
the Army and Navy figures is that a con- 
siderable number of Naval reserve avia- 
tors are assigned to duty with the fleet 
for several months at a time and conse- 
quently the flying conditions are different 
from those surrounding the Army re- 
serve, where the period of continuous 
training is shorter. He also said that the 
number of hours of flight in the Naval 
reserve was based on an estimate so that 
the resulting death rate could not be 
considered so ac@irate as that for the 
Army reserve. 

For the National Guard the statistics 
over a three year period showed a death 
rate of 0.21 per thousand man hours of 
flight. In the nine months between the 
displacement of wooden airplanes on 
September 1, 1927, and the end of the 
fiscal year on June 40, 1928, the death 
rate was greatly reduced. 





“LINCOLN LORE” POPULAR 

The weekly publication of the Lincoln 
Historical Research Foundation of the 
Lincoln National Life, “Lincoln Lore,” 
has just completed its first six months 
of publication. Since its inauguration it 
has met with unusual popularity. The 
editor of “Lincoln Lore,” which is issued 
in the form of a miniature newspaper, is 
Dr. Louis A. Warren, director of the 
foundation. 


INCREASE IN STOCKHOLDERS 





Life Company of Virginia Today Has 
505 Registered Shareholders Com- 
pared With 302 Last December 

According to company officials the 
number of individual shareholders of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia stock 
has increased by approximately two- 
thirds since the stock was split five-for- 
one last December. There are today 505 
registered shareholders compared with 
302 individual holders on December 10, 
1928, when the stock split went into ef- 
fect. With 250,000 shares outstanding, 
the average holding per stockholder is 
495 shares. The stock split, increasing 
the total number of shares from 50,000 
to 250,000 shares, reduced the par value 
from $100 to $20 per share. 

With a cash dividend paid October 1 
of seventy-five cents per share on the 
outstanding stock, the company dis- 
bursed a total of $185,000 to sharehold- 
ers. Marking the fourth quarterly pay- 
ment this year, the disbursement brought 
to $750,000 the total of cash dividends dis- 
tributed this year, compared with total 
—"* last year of $675,000 in divi- 

ends. 





LINCOLN NAT’L NEW BUILDING 


Exterior Work Completed on New Addi- 
tion to Fort Wayne Company’s 
Home Office 

All the actual construction and exterior 
work is completed on the new addition 
to the home office of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Work is being rapidly rushed to a close, 
night and day shifts being used in com- 
pleting the work on the interior. 

The new cafeteria and amusement 
rooms will be greatly enlarged and com- 
pletely refitted when they are established 
in their new location. They have been 
closed in order to give additional room 
for the offices now being moved into the 
space they occupied in the past. The 
new wing to the home office is being 
erected at the cost of over $400,000 and 
will afford an additional office space 
equal to 40% of the present building. 








J. P. LICKLIDER IMPROVING 





After Month in Hospital, Missouri State 
Life Publicity Director Makes 
Decided Gain 

Latest reports are that the condition 
of J. P. Licklider, the director of pub- 
licity and sales research of the Missouri 
State Life, is much improved. He has 
been confined to the hospital since La- 
bor Day, when he sustained serious in- 
juries in a street car accident. While 
he is progressing rapidly, it is likely that 
he will not be able to return to his post 
for several weeks. 





INCORPORATE THRIFT PLAN 

There has been incorporated in New 
York the “Underwriters Thrift Plan, 
Inc.,” for the purpose of acting as brok- 
er, agent and adjuster in the business of 
any kind or class of insurance in any or 
all of its branches. The concern will 
combine a savings plan with life insur- 
ance and other branches. It will co-op- 
erate with banks, trust companies, in- 
cluding savings banks and building and 
loan associations, doing business under 
the supervision of the banking depart- 
ment of the state in which the institu- 
tion is located. The company may charge 
such institution a fee for its services in 
soliciting accounts. 

Harry Kaplan, Herman F. Mautner, 
Essie Axelberg, Jeremiah E. Behren, 
Jean B. Simpson, Dora Kaufman, New 
York City, and Mary Gerber, Brooklyn, 
are directors of the concern. Louis Kap- 
lan, New York City, is attorney. 


E. A. HASEK GENERAL AGENT 

Edward A. Hasek has been appointed 
Kansas City, Mo., general agent for the 
National Life of Vermont, succeeding 
William B. Henderson & Associates. Mr. 
Hasek had been with the Cedar Rapids 
general agency of the company. 














What Many Men 
Need Most 


1. The largest possible amount of life insurance 
during the productive period of life—there- 
fore necessarily at low cost. 


2. Facilities for adjusting the insurance to future 
and at present unknown conditions. 


These are the requirements of a large and impor- 
tant part of the public. They are fully met by 
the new low cost Connecticut General Convertible 
to 65 contract. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion 


in Force 














of the new business paid 
52.2 $%:.. in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1928 .was upon 
applications of members previously insured 
in the Company. 
Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 
THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 


STURN MEIC. 


MILWAUKEE: 








The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. Van Dyke, President 
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More Commissioners 
Give Disability Stand 


MOST DEFER THEIR DECISION 





Comm. Lowry, Mississippi, Says South- 
ern States Will Confer on Agree- 
ment As To Ruling 





In The Eastern Underwriter last week 
there was given the replies of a num- 
ber of insurance commissioners to a 
question put to them by this paper as to 
what action they would take concerning 
disability provisions in life insurance 
contracts in view of the adoption of the 
joint actuaries’ report on standard pro- 
visions by the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention at Toronto. The following 
replies have been received: 

Salem, Oregon 

It is true that the convention half- 
heartedly adopted the joint report of 
companies and commissioners on dis- 
ability. I have not fully decided as to 
the attitude which the Oregon Depart- 
ment will take. I was opposed to the 
motion as offered in the convention, hav- 
ing a decided viewpoint not entirely in 
accord with the committee’s report. If 
a ruling is made within a short time I 
will wire you. My observance was that 
the majority of the commissioners did 
not vote pro or con on this resolution. 

Clare A. Lee, 
Insurance Commissioner. 


Austin, Texas 
Have under consideration question of 
disability covered by joint report of actu- 
aries at convention but have not yet 
reached a definite conclusion. 
W. A. Tarver, Chairman, Board 
of Insurance Commissioners. 


Harrisburg, Penna. 

The Department has not given the 
fullest thought to the disability recom- 
mendations, in part for the reason that 
the Actuary of the Department was ill 
for several months and recently died; 
and it has somewhat confused that part 
of our work. 

We hope to get to it in the near fu- 
ture. 

Matthew H. Taggart, 
Insurance Commissioner. 


Baltimore, Maryland 

I am not as yet prepared to say just 
what action I will take with reference 
to the joint report on disability as rec- 
ommended by the Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at its recent meet- 
ing in Toronto. I will have to give this 
matter further thought before taking any 
action in the matter. 

I do not believe I could make any 
valid ruling on the subject since this 
State does not have any policy law. 
Therefore, I am not authorized by law 
to pass on policy forms. 

Harrison Rider, 
Insurance Commissioner. 
Jackson, Mississippi 

T am taking this matter up with all 
the insurance commissioners of the near- 
by states to see if we can get a definite 
agreement with reference to the ruling 
on the report adopted by the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention affecting the 
disability clause carried in life insurance 
Policies, and just as soon as such an 
agreement has been reached I shall be 
Pleased to let you have my ruling. 

Ben S. Lowry, 
Insurance. Commissioner. 


“Brokerage 


The Eastern Underwriter, 








BROKERAGE SUPERVISORS WANTED 


One of the largest life insurance agencies in New York City has very 
attractive openings in New York and Brooklyn for two experienced brok- 
erage supervisors—salary and commission. 

tion as to age, education and experience. 


In applying give full informa- 
Address: 


Supervisor” 
110 Fulton St., New York 











T. T. TONGUE DEAD 





Prominent in Baltimore Insurance for 
Thirty Years; Stricken 
On Street 

Thomas Turner Tongue, one of the 
best known of Baltimore insurance men, 
died in that city this week at the age 
of sixty-eight. He coliapsed on the street 
Saturday noon and was taken home in 
a municipal ambulance. His illness was 
diagnosed as a heart attack. 

He was born in Anne Arundel county, 
Maryland, May 25, 1861, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Baltimore. 
For fifteen years he was a traveling 
salesman. Later he entered the insur- 
ance business and founded his own 
agency. He was prominent in Baltimore 
insurance circles for more than thirty 
years. 

He was buried Wednesday in his home 
city. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA BUSINESS 
The Equitable Life of Iowa reports 
that a good percentage of its new busi- 
ness is coming from policyholders. For 
the first eight months of 1929 40.2% of 
the paid business has been secured from 
this source. The company has a total 
paid production in August of $7,054,771, 
showing a gain of 98% over the same 
period of 1928. 








HARRY GARDINER AGENCY 
The paid-for business of the Harry 
Gardiner Ordinary agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life. 225 Broadway, 
New York. for September amounted to 
$1,114.500 bringing the total for the nine 
months to $10,925,515. 


LEADS RETIREMENT SALES 

Mrs. Z. Z. Brown, one of the women 
stars of the Lincoln National Life in 
the home office agency leads the en- 
tire sales force in the sale of Retire- 
ment Income for the year so far. She 
is also a leader in Annuity sales. 


PILOT LIFE GENERAL AGENT 

The Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., 
has appointed C. M. Radney general 
agent at Roanoke, Ala. 








IVES AND MYRICK FIGURES 

Ives and Myrick, managers for the 
Mutual Life in New York City, had 
paid business for September, 1929, of 
$3,771,300 as compared with $2,536,406 for 
this month in 1928. The total paid busi- 
ness for the year is now $37,324,807, a 
gain of almost $4,000,000 over this pe- 
riod of 1928, 





DAVID GOTTHEIL DEAD 
David Gottheil, district manager in De- 
troit for the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
is dead. He started with the company in 
1913. Roy F. Brown has been appointed 
to succeed him. Mr. Brown has been 
with the company for five years. 





PERKINS AGENCY CONFERENCE 
The northern New Jersey agency of 
the Mutual Life, New York, of which 
George C. Perkins is general manager 
with headquarters in Newark, is plan- 
ning to hold a one-day conference at 
the Newark Athletic Club during the 
next month. 
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NAMES— 
WORTH 
$2.82 EACH! 


Nearly two hundred thou- 
sand names were circularized 
under Fidelity’s lead service 
plan during the past year. 


The average premium value 
of each name proved to be 
$2.82. 


Fidelity’s lead service has 
been in successful operation 
for nearly fifteen years and 
has afforded Fidelity agents 
an easier and more resultful 
selling program. : 


More than $400,000,000 in- 
surance in force. Contracts 
available in thirty-nine states. 


Write for Booklet 
“What's Ahead?” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Prasutent 


T [issue MUTUAL LIFE 
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At the banquet 

A Judge’s which closed the con- 
View of vention of the Bank- 
Salesmanship er’s Life of Jersey 


City, an inspiring 
talk was given by one of the company’s 
directors, Judge Richard H. Lee, of the 
firm of Lee, Donnelly & Curran, attor- 
neys of New York City. He said to the 
agents: “It is not so much what you say 
but how you say it.” He advised them 
to cultivate enthusiasm and to dress up 
their approach to a man, because often- 
times the first impression is the most 
lasting. “If the prospect likes you, half 
the battle is won,” he asserted. “Yoy 
may know a lot about the business, but 
if you can’t get it over or at least get 
your own personality over, selling is not 
the business for you.” 

But salesmanship is important in the 
business of America today, he added. 
The great progress of this country’s 
business has been brought about more 
by the factor of selling than by anything 
else, he believes. It is either a case of 
selling yourself or your product, and the 
ability is absolutely necessary if the 
agent is to gain achievement today. 

* * x 


That it pays to 

Use Knowledge know the business af- 

of Prospect’s fairs of your prospect 

Affairs and to keep after him 

is shown by Frank 

Freidler, of the Godchaux & Mayer 

agency of the Home Life at New Orleans, 

La., who tells the following story in the 
Home Life “Agency Magazine :” 

“Through a business friend I learned 
that my prospect’s concern, of which 
he was president, was about to be con- 
solidated with five other factories and 
that he was to be made president of the 
new corporation at a great increase in 
salary. 

“I had interviewed him many times 
on the subject of increasing his insur- 
ance over the $100,000 he had and ar- 
ranging a life insurance trust with his 
bank. I submitted a list of his present 
insurance and showed him that $100,000 
more on the Prefered Whole Life plan, 
would provide his family with a sure 
and desirable income. 

“T had a difficult time trying to get 
into his office in order to talk business 
with him. . He is well guarded even by 
telephone. 
phone girl to arrange interviews for me 
and made about ten successful calls on 
my prospect over a period of a year. My 
persistence brought its reward and our 
friendship grew. In December 1928 after 
two and a half years solicitation he 
learned that I was about to be married 
and offered to take out a $5,000 policy, 
through me as a wedding present. I 
told him that I was not looking for char- 
ity, but if he wanted to give me a wedding 
present I’d rather have a check. Anyhow 
the joking resulted into him getting ex- 
amined and signing an application for 
insurance. 


_ “I ordered a $10,000 and a $15,000 pol- 
icy. Being such a busy man and hard 


I finally persuaded the tele-: 


a eee. 


Practical Suggestions To “to Help the § the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


to see, I called him up on the telephone 
when the policies arrived. He said he 
couldn’t see me—very busy—but to send 
the $5,000 over. I answered “I’ve got 
$10,000 for you—why not take it?” He 
said “All right, what’s the premium?” 
And he mailed me his check. A month 
later, in January 1929, I heard he had just 
come back from New York and put the 
consolidation over. I rushed over and 
placed the other $15,000 that I had ap- 
plied for. Two months later, in his new 
job and feeling his oats, I had a fine 
interview with him. Competitor of mine 
had sold him $10,000 more and he now 
had $135,000 in all. I got his application 
with his check for $65,000 to make it an 
even $200,000 and had him examined by 
our doctor at his home that evening, and 
by another the following morning. On 
the same examination I placed $10,000 
more at the end of June to make an 
even $100,000 in the Home Life. 

“Through the insured I placed $25,- 
000 on an associate in April and $10,000 
on another associate in August. I also 
sold him $1,000 on each of two sons. 
There is a third son not old enough yet 
to get life insurance. This makes $137,- 
000 in all through one contact.” 

a ae 


Although A. Friou 


Getting Mix of the Home 
The Right Life Syracuse Agency 
Attitude has written larger 
cases, the way in 


which he wrote a $15,000 case in July 
is typical of his method in getting busi- 
ness, says the Home Life “Field Mag- 
azine.” 

He personally canvassed the case bear- 
ing in mind the value of time and the 
importance of the service and value of 
life insurance. At the first interview 
Mr. Mix secured the prospect’s date of 
birth, amount of life insurance carried, 
the number and age of dependents and 
found out the prospect’s attitude toward 
increasing his life insurance. He was 
able to judge the business standing of 
the prospect and by, judicious inquiry 
learned the prospect’s mode of living 
and his hobby. 

At the second interview all this in- 
formation enabled Mr. Mix to talk to 
his prospect in an intimate way that 
developed confidence with the natural 
result that the prospect’s barrier of re- 
serve broke down and he felt free to 
discuss his affairs in a friendly fashion. 

Of course, Mr. Mix is careful in his 
manner and while not extreme in dress, 
Mr. Mix believes that proper appear- 
ance is a big asset in creating the right 
impression. There is a tendency to ge 
too far in personal affairs to the extent 
that life insurance is lost in a fog of 
family affairs that have no bearing on 
the purpose of the interview. 

While Mr. Mix endeavors to secure 
the confidence of the prospect he real- 
izes that too much intimacy and too 
long a discussion might react to his dis- 
advantage, so he is careful to keep: the 
business at hand to the forefront which 


impresses the prospect with the value of. 





: 
Eighteen Million Plus on the 
Lives of Policy Holders 


January 1, 1929, to July 31, 1929, inclusive 
Percentage of Total New Life Insurance. .. 25 
Total Number Applications on Lives of 


| ee ee errr eae 3,427 
Total New Life Insurance on Policy 
Rs «sticks + rete onge $18,208,394 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 





Des Moines, Iowa 




















the proposition to him and the im- = 
portance of each other’s time. 

It was necessary to arrange a third 
interview to close this case. At this TO BROKERS 


interview Mr. Mix stressed the fact that 
the prospect was not going to get any 
younger in age and delay decreased the 
possibility of his qualifying for the Pre- 
ferred Whole Life Policy. Mr. Mix 
pictured the security of the dependents 
of the prospect under the plan and 
amount of life insurance proposed and 
what satisfaction he would feel in doing | 


GUARANTEED INCOME 
POLICY in any amounts 
without medical examination 
—worth your while to inquire 


For Particulars Phone 
CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. H. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 5058-6691 


the right thing at the right time with 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
When Mr. Mix stated that we only offer 
the Preferred Whole Life Policy to peo- 
ple who could prove themselves to be 
better risks in every way than the aver- | 
age it helped the prospect decide by mak- 
ing him realize that here was the chance 
to do more for his family than he could 
do by any other plan. 

* ok OK 


AGENT COULDN’T SELL HIM 

A resident of Red Oak, Ia., who is 
said to have scoffed at the idea of life 
insurance when he conducted a prosper- 
ous building business, died the other day 
at the county farm, the possessor of just 
eight pennies. In an old trunk 45,797 
shares of worthless oil and mining 
stocks were found.—Missouri State Life 














HAtcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, nc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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“Bulletin.” 


“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
A success by the good it performs rather than by great 

size. Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
degree of its service. In such a way it is measuring now as 
its service broadens. 








Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know that 
success is according to the natural law of compensation—that 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York | 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Trust Agreements Make 
Continuous Increase 


INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES PASSING 





Vice-President Morton of Pennsylvania 
Company Di s Before 
American Bankers Association 








It is estimated that more than a bil- 
lion dollars in life insurance will be 
brought under trust agreements during 
1930, declared Vice-President A. V. Mor- 
ton of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance on Lives and Granting Annui- 
ties of Philadelphia, and president of 
the Trust Company Division, before the 
American Bankers Association in con- 
ference at San Francisco this week. A 
greater proportion of estates will be set- 
tled by banks and trust companies this 


year than ever before. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the day of the individual 
trustee is waning and that the trust idea 
is taking hold more firmly than ever. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Mor- 
ton said that perhaps the most spectacn- 
lar phase of the trust business has been 
the growth of the life insurance trust. 
It is believed that more than two billion 
dollars in life insurance is now protected 
by trust agreements, 

The business insurance trust is the 
newest form, andj to acquaint trust com- 
panies and banks generally with the 
character of these agreements and their 
essential features,;the trust company di- 
vision of the association published and 
distributed a valuable bulletin on this 
subject. Mr. Morton said that a survey 
was made during the year, showing that 
more than $700,000,000 in life insurance 
had been deposited during 1928 under 
trust agreements. During the year the 
division sponsdred and distributed a mod- 
el unfunded life insurance trust agree- 
ment and a sixty page booklet containing 
the answers to{the hundred questions 
most frequently asked about insurance 
trusts. 

Mr. Morton asserted that the most 
striking change jin the development of 
trust business has been the greatly in- 
creased use of personal selling. It is es- 
sential that the representatives be thor- 
oughly schooled in trust work and also 
skilled in their approach, and general 
sales procedute.” The results to date of 
these personal contacts have been most 
gratifying. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF INCOME 





New England Mutual Says There Are 
Times When It Works a 
Hardship 


When an agent sells a monthly income 
Policy he should be sure to see that 
there is a clean-up policy before he at- 
tempts to establish an income. The Sep- 


tember New England “Pilot” cites an 
unfortunate case that its company, the 
ew England Mutual Life, had recently. 
The proceéds of a policy for $5,000 
Were made payable by the insured to the 
eneficiary under the second option, 
thereby providing his widow an assured, 
but very small, monthly income. When 
the policyholder died, it was discovered 
that this was. all the insurance he had, 
and that his beneficiary, being in urgent 
Pag sr cash to meet unavoidable 
» would® i - 
nibat teceive no appreciable pay 
There is literally nothing that the com- 
id can’ dé in this case. It is very easy 
ea against such _a contingency 
pow: the insured is alive, but wholly 
i) the question after his death. 


o" I. RAMER GETS AWARD 
“eam I. Ramer of Wilkes-Barre, 
Fis een adjudged the most valuable pro- 
cer of the Lincoln National Life 1928. 
Bor award is based on the volume of 
“aa produced during 1928 and the 
1977, eney of business written during 





HAS 4,519,458 MEMBERS 





Number of People in Fraternal Insur- 
ance Orders; Not So Many New 
Members Came in Last Year 


The National Fraternal Congress be- 
gan the year 1928 with 4,519,458 mem- 
bers. During 1928 there were 440,681 
members admitted, but 383,328 members 
either lapsed or were suspended. The 
number admitted during the year de- 
creased 80,000 from the number admit- 
ted during 1927. 

The following table gives the amount 
of the average certificate taken by new 
members for the past five years and also 
the average amount carried by the mem- 
bership in force at the end of the year 


for the last five years: 
. 


Average Amount 
of Certificate 


ssued 
| ARR a ree ied $1,085 
|. Rae 1,145 
WG sce Hitasirinviee: 1,107 
|| RP BEE pm e: 1,130 
Ly uaniginentyiebes ap Mai 1,200 


Equitable Woman Agent Wrote 
$38,000,000 Group Case 


One of the stars of the regional con- 
vention at Washington of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society was Sarah B. 
Smith of Fairmount, W. Va., who wrote 
a $38,000,000 group case covering 12,000 
lives in that city, the insured being the 
Consolidated Coal Co. of Fairmount. 

Miss Smith is with the Thomas B. 
Sweeney Agency of the Equitable and 
went to school in Long Island, N. Y. 





MISSOURI STATE VISITORS 
John J. Moriarty, vice-president, and 
Allen May, attorney, of the Missouri 
State Life, are on a trip through the 
company’s eastern territory. 





Average Amount of Protection 
Carried by Members in Force 
at the End of the Year 








PLACED 233 APPLICATIONS 


B, H. Mason of Louisville placed 233 
applications in making the New York 
Life’s $200,000 Club this year. Among the 


ten leaders drawing special commenda- 
tion from Vice-President Thomas A. 
Buckner are Meyer Mikelbank, J. P. 
Mendoca and Agent Mickle of Detroit. 
The club has 86 members this year. 


National Association 


(Continued from Page 3) 
some very exciting conventions and be 
the central figure in many a good old- 
fashioned shindig. And with 20,000 men 
and women in its ranks it will be able to 
stir up a very vigorous rumpus, to say 
nothing of wielding tremendous influ- 
ence. 
Exceptional Talks 

The four great stars of last week— 
Messrs. Ecker, Parkinson, Crocker and 
Duffield—each made a different type of 
talk. Such a well-known authority on 
educational matters as John A. Steven- 
son of Philadelphia and New York said 
that an intelligent insurance agent 
could take those talks and after study 
and analysis, could easily provide him- 
self with enough arguments to sell a 
great deal of additional insurance. The 
cleverness of the slogan of the conven- 
tion—the Second Hundred Billion—was 
demonstrated by the ease with which 
not only these four speakers but other 
well-known executives such as Mr. Arm- 
strong of the Travelers, fitted their ad- 
dresses to the main theme. There was 
elasticity enough for everybody. 





MISSOURI 
STATE 
LIFE 


Lhe Progressive Company 

















N Thirteen Years, the Mis- 
souri State Life has grown 
from One Hundred Million Dol- 
lars of insurance in force to 
over One Billion Two Hundred 
Million. .. It took twenty-four 
years to reach the first hundred 
million. .. The Company to date 
in 1929 is 80% ahead of its paid- 
for production over the same 
period last year! 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, PrEswENT 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Admitted Assets Over 
$131,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force Over 


$1,200,000,000.00 . 
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Michigan Bars Mergers 
Of Sound Companies 


DECISION ON GRANGE LIFE 





Commissioner Livingston in Refusing 
Approval to Reinsurance Said That 
Would Be Future Policy 





Commissioner Charles D. Livingston 
has notified Nathan P. Hull, president 
of the Grange Life of Lansing, that he 
would not give his approval to the pro- 
posed sale of the Lansing company to 
the Ohio National Life of Cincinnati. 

In his letter of disapproval, the com- 
missioner virtually gave notice that no 
merger of a solvent Michigan life car- 
rier with any other company will be 
approved in the future by the state de- 
partment. This policy is being adopted 
by the department, it appears, to pro- 
tect the policyholders of Michigan com- 
panies from the disquietude and uncer- 
tainty resulting in a reinsurance deal in- 
volving their company. 

In the particular case of the Grange 
Life, the commissioner ‘indicated he 
could see no reason for sale of the com- 
pany, which has been a conservatively 
operated and profit-yielding carrier and 
is in as good financial condition, it is 
claimed, as any company of similar size 
in the country. 
ter to Mr. Hull follows: 

“T am returning herewith your petition 
for reinsurance, together with the tenta- 
tive contract which was to be entered 
into by and between the Grange Life 
of Lansing and the Ohio National Life 
of Cincinnati, without my approval. 

“T believe that the interest of your 
policyholders can be better served by 
continuing the corporate existence of the 
Grange Life. Furthermore I am opposed 
to reinsurance of solvent life insurance 
companies because of the injustice done 
to the policyholders of the reinsured 
company and the detrimental effect it 
has on the operations of other Michigan 
life insurance companies.” 

President Hull of the Grange Life was 
unwilling to make any comment in re- 
gard to the commissioner’s action. He 
said he could not forecast what steps, if 
any, would be taken by his company as 
the result of the disapproval of the sale 
proposal. It is not generally believed, 
however, that any action will be taken 
to attempt an over-riding of the com- 
missioner’s veto. C. H. Bramble, secre- 
tary of the company, was quoted by the 
local press as declaring early this week 
that the Grange Life would continue in 
business and maintain its headquarters 
in Lansing as in the past. 

Persons in close touch with the situa- 
tion are inclined to the belief that at 
least some members of the official per- 
sonnel of the Grange Life were not al- 
together satisfied with the sale plan and 
they are somewhat relieved at the com- 
missioner’s definite quashing of the deal. 

The department’s noncommital attitude 


‘pany at a profit. 


The commissioner’s let- . 


since announcement of the pending sale 
was made was taken by many in local 
insurance circles as an indication of ulti- 
mate disapproval and there had been ru- 
mors which undoubtedly had reached the 
ears of the officials of both companies 
to the effect that the department would 
reject the deal. The department is 
known to have been eminently satisfied 
with the sound management of the 
Grange Life in the past and as the com- 
pany’s policyholders are practically all 
Michigan residents it was taken for 
granted that a contract which would dis- 
turb the peace of mind of these policy- 
holders would not be looked upon with 
favor. It has been hinted in various 
quarters, also, that the sale proposal was 
concocted by financial interests which 
bought into the company purely with the 
idea of ultimately closing out the com- 
The department at- 
titude is distinctly unfavorable to such 
procedures, looking upon life insurance 
companies, particularly, as underwriting 
organizations with a peculiarly weighty 
responsibility to the insuring public 
and not puppet financial structures to be 
manipulated for stockholders’ inordinate 
gains. This view was expressed this 
week by Commissioner Livingston who 
said, relative to such projects: 

“Life insurance is sacred and must not 
be made the pawn of men who want to 
profit. A merger scares policyholders. 
who have made a contract for life and 
who do not want that contract affected 
in any way by the end of the corporate 
existence of the company. Of course, 
however, when a life insurance company 
is insolvent, it may be to the best in- 
terest of the policyholders to permit a 
merger.” 

The amount to be paid for the Grange 
Life was never made public by officials 
of the company as it was said that this 
information would be divulged when the 
deal was consummated and fully ap- 
proved. It is generally understood, how- 
ever, that $225 a share was to be paid 
for the stock. 

The Grange Life has business in force 
in excess of $26.000.000 and its assets 
total around $4.000.000. Its capital is 
only $200,000 while it has a surplus of 
more than three times that amount. The 
proposed purchaser has about $75,000. 000 
worth of business in force of which 
around $15,000,000 is allocated to Michi- 
gan. 





KEFFER AGENCY FIGURES 

The total paid business of the R. H. 
Keffer Agency of the Aetna Life in 
New York City, to the first of October 
is $28,509,598 as compared with $24,242,- 
092 for the same period in 1928. The 
September paid production amounts to 
$1,721,250, as compared with $2,871,150 
for the same month in 1928. 





PILOT LIFE APPOINTMENT 


The Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., 
has recently appointed A. R. Harper as 
general agent at Gainesville, Fla. 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
‘Founded 1865 














AMERICAN | 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 




















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 

Address, 

PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 





ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
in the City of New York 
Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under 


contract 
HOME OFFICE 


direct 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 








| FAVORABLY KNOWN 
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From Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, 
the Union Mutual is known as— 
The Friendly Maine Company 


A healthy growth is being experienced by this Company, 
which has maintained high ideals of service for 80 years. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Portland, Maine 
Incorporated 1848 
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IN SUMMER 


or in winter the representatives and policyholders of the 
Massachusetts Mutual enjoy not only the great resources 
and splendid facilities of this Company, but also that 
mutual counsel and co-operation which make every 
relationship a definite advantage to all those who rely on 
our service. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
. Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 
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Button Resigns As 
Virginia Commissioner 


TO BE HEAD OF UNION LIFE 





Sudden Resignation Believed Due to 
Curtailed Power Resulting from State 
Supervisory Commission 





The resignation of Colonel Joseph 
Button aS commissioner of insurance 
and banking of Virginia came as a com- 
plete surprise to the insurance business 
and official circles as well. His reason 
for resigning, it is believed, is that he 
became disgusted with the way his au- 
thority has been curtailed through the 
growing power of the Virginia Corpora- 
tion Commission, a_ state regulatory 
body. Evidently as recently as the To- 
ronto Commissioners meeting Colonel 
Button did not have in mind to resign 
because he was re-elected to the office 
of secretary-treasurer of the Commis- 
sioners Convention. 

Colonel Button has been Insurance 
Commissioner of Virginia ever since the 
department was organized in 1906. He 
came to be regarded as a permanent in- 
cumbent because he was very popular 
throughout his home state and had the 
insurance business there solidly behind 
him. His election as president of the 


_ Union Life of Richmond brings him into 


the field of life insurance executives 
where he is already well-known. 


Not Buying Interest in Company 


Colonel Button says that it is planned 
to enlarge the Union Life, increasing its 
capital and expanding the scope of its 
operations. While the company has 
been specializing in the writing of in- 
dustrial and sick benefit lines, it has 
also been writing some ordinary life 
business. Expansion of this type of busi- 
ness is contemplated in particular. The 
company is now operating with a capital 
of only $25,000 the bulk of which is 
owned by the widow of John N. Law- 
ler who died recently. Mrs. Lawler re- 
mains in control of the company. Her 
husband acquired control of it ten years 
ago and it had a very successful career 
under his management. Throughout that 
period, he filled the office of president, 
and Colonel Button is succeeding him in 
this office. A year ago Mr. Lawler ac- 
quired the National of Norfolk, merging 
It with the Union. So far, the Union 
has confined its operations to Virginia. 
Colonel Button is not buying an inter- 
est in the company but he says that he 


is becoming associated with it as its ex- 
ecutive 


head at a very satisfactory 
salary. 

Speculating on Successor 
Last year Colonel Button became 


Commissioner of Insurance and Banking 
when the banking division of the State 
Corporation Commission was merged 
with the Bureau of Insurance and the 
combined departments were placed di- 
rectly under the supervision of the com- 
mission. While Myron E. Bristow, dep- 
uty commissioner in charge of the bank- 
ng division, would naturally be regard- 
ed as the logical successor of Commis- 
Stoner Button, opinion prevails in Rich- 
mond circles that Mr. Bristow does not 
aspire to the commissionership post, pre- 
‘tring to remain in his present position. 
here is but little difference in the salary 
of the two offices, his post paying $4,800 a 
year and the higher one $5,000. He was 
recently elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Bank Super- 
sag at its annual convention in San 
Fancisco and he has not yet returned 

rom the coast. 
npenation of Commissioner Button 
ae becomes effective October 15 took 
ih ers of the corporation commission 
od Y_ Surprise that as yet they have 
the ae give but little thought to 
ane Aas of his successor. Appoint- 
ze thie the commissioner was delegated 
is body by the last general assem- 


bly. Before that, the insurance commis- 
sioner was elected by the assembly. 

In the insurance division of the office, 
Charles B. Coulbourn is next in line’ to 
the commissioner, and it is possible that 
he may be selected to succeed Colonel 
Button. He has had long experience in 
the office. His official title is actuary. 
J. P. Baldwin, chief examiner for the 
office, will go to the Union Life with 
Colonel Button. He recently com- 
pleted an examination of the company 
for the Virginia department, finding it 
in first rate shape. 

Colonel Button is the second state of- 
ficial to resign during the current year 
to head an insurance company. Bolling 
H. Handy resigned several months ago 
as a member of the Virginia Industrial 
Commission to become president of the 
Mutual of Richmond, another industrial 


. life and sick benefit company. 


Colonel Button, in point of service, 
was the oldest insurance commissioner 
in the United States. He was known 
as dean of the commissioners’ national 
organization. He was elected president 
of the organization in 1910. Later he 
became chairman of its executive com- 
mittee. Since 1917 he had served con- 
tinuously as its secretary-treasurer. He 
made it a practice to attend all meet- 
ings of the commissioners, taking a lead- 
ing part in its deliberations and discus- 
sions. 





CONSOLIDATE AGENCIES 





Phoenix Mutual Life Joins Two New 
York City Offices; Alexander 
Cowen Manager 
The Phoenix Mutual Life is to con- 
solidate two of its New York City agen- 
cies, one managed by Alexander Cowen 
at 100 East Forty-second street and the 
other formerly under Robert J. Williams 
at 234 Madison avenue. This agency, to 
be known as the “Uptown Agency” will 
have Mr. Cowen as manager and Henry 
M. Kueser as supervisor, and will oc- 
cupy the offices at 234 Madison avenue. 
Mr. Williams has resigned to return to 

the production field. 





ACTUARIES AT TORONTO 


A joint meeting of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and of the American 
Institute of Actuaries will be held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, October 9, 
10 and 11. The Ontario life companies 
will act as hosts. A feature of the meet- 
ing will be the joint discussion both of 
formal papers previously presented and 
also of questions of interest to the mem- 
bership of both bodies about which pa- 
pers have not been presented. 





KEANE-PATTERSON PAID-FOR 

The Keane-Patterson agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in New York 
City is making big gains over last year. 
Their total paid production to October 
1 was $15,749,638 as against $10,325,726 
for the same period of 1928. 





A. N. SOMERVILLE SUPERVISOR 
A. Neill Somerville has been anpointed 
agency supervisor for the Stanford 
Wright agency of the Penn Mutual Life 
in Boston. He has unofficially acted as 
superintendent for some time. 





FRASER AGENCY GAINS 


The Fraser agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life in New York City renorts 
paid-for business for the year 1929 to 
October 1 of $21,929.070 as comnered 
with $18.026,700 for this period in 1928. 
The paid production in September, 1929, 
was $1,537,000 as against $1,536,100 in 
this month of 1928. 





L. A. JACOBS HEADS AD GROUP 

Lorry A. Jacobs, chairman of the Life 
Group of the coming Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference at Cleveland. last week 
was elected president of the Tenth Dis- 
trict, Advertising Federation of Ameri- 
ca at Dallas. Mr. Jacobs is director of 
public relations for the Southland Life 
of Texas and advertising director for 
Texas life insurance companies. 
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DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


Lew York Life 


Dyrectors 


The success of any Company is primarily a matter of 
management—that is, of MEN. Following is a list of 
Directors, New York Life Insurance Company, the most 
recently elected being Calvin Coolidge: 








LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT......... Director Valentine & Co. 
JORG Ae. 22 So Manufacturer 
NATHANIEL PATER. ......... 00 Textiles 


Commission Dry Goods 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER $ Chairman of Board, New York 
Trust Co. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER................... Vice-President 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. Pres’t Columbia University 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. Former President of the United States 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU...... Pres’t Consolidated Gas Co. 
WALTER W. HEAD.......... Pres’t State Bank of Chicago 
Insurance Manager 
ALBA B. JOHNSON............. Retired, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON .. .Pres’t Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


WILLARD V. KING Chairman Advisory Board, Irving 


Trust Co. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY.... President 
RICHARD I. MANNING... . Farmer, Columbia, So. Carolina 


JORIDE G, SATE i iac. . eeesne eed ou. Lawyer 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN .......... Deering, Milliken & Co. 
FRANK PRESBREY........ Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising 
JOHN J. PULLEYN...... Pres’t Emigrant Ind. Savings Bank 


FLEMING H. REVELL... . Fleming H. Revell Co., Publishers 
{ Chairman of Executive Committee, 

GEORGE M. REYNOLDS | Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 
HIRAM R. STEELE ...... Steele, DeFriese & Steele, Lawyers 
JESSE ISIDORE STRAUS President R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
RIDLEY WATTS ..... Ridley Watts & Co., Dry Goods 


Commission 








NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


MADISON SQUARE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Many Investment Men 
Buying Life Insurance 


PROTECTING BIG PROFITS 


$100,000 Annuity Bought Recently by 
Partner in Large Investment House 
to Protect Profits 








Many men who are prominent in the 
investment field are buying life insur- 
ance today to secure some of their big 
profits. The statement of a financier, a 
partner in one of the biggest investment 
houses in this country, is a case in point. 
He recently invested over $100,000 in an 
annuity to be certain of having $1,000 
a month for as long as he lived, no mat- 
ter what might happen to his invest- 
ments. 

“Here is a man who not only knows 
the financial markets, but is connected 
with a great concern that makes mar- 
kets,” says the Travelers’ house organ 
“Protection.” “If anyone should know 
what the future is likely to bring, it is 
he. If any man is in possession of 
facts which should enable him to suc- 
cessfully shape his investment program, 
it is he. Yet he considered it wise to 
remove over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars from the speculative arena and in- 
vest it in one of the safest investment 
mediums obtainable—an annuity.” 

The hisiory of the stock market has 
proved, it is pointed out, that one can- 
not depend upon it if he wants to guar- 
antee himself a definite retirement in- 
come for later years. And thus it is not 
hard to understand why investment men 
are turning to life insurance. After they 
create a sure income through insurance, 
they can then afford to undertake risks 
in investment. 

As long as prosperity continues, the 
future looks very bright, and buyers 
won't object to getting only a one or two 
per cent return on their investments, 
because they will feel certain that capi- 
tal appreciation will offset this, says the 
Travelers’ paper. But if anything should 
happen to upset their confidence? Might 
we not see everyone attempting to sal- 
vage his paper profits, but few anxious 
to buy? It wouldn’t be the first time 
this has happened. 

Of course it is possible that the wealth 
of this country has become so great, the 
prosperity of its leading industries so 
firmly entrenched, that no untoward oc- 
currence can badly shake the market. 

But is it wise to risk everything on 
this? Wouldn’t it be well for the man 
whose investment knowledge must be 
based largely on secondhand information 
to follow a somewhat similar course to 
that of the man who was so placed that 
he could take advantage of many profit- 
able opportunities before they became 
common knowledge? Not necessarily to 
buy a Single Premium Annuity perhaps; 
because such a plan might not fit in well 
with his circumstances. But to place a 
part of his surplus funds in Retirement 

Income or Insurance Annuity so that no 
matter what might happen to his other 
investments, he would have a safe and 
dependable income for his retirement 
years. 





STATE MANAGERS’ LUNCHEON 

The New Jersey State Managers’ As- 
sociation of the Metropolitan Life, of 
which Samuel Peterfreund is president, 
is planning to hold a luncheon-meeting 
at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, on 
Wednesday, October 30. 





SERVICE ... FIRST, LAST, AND LASTING 





No. 





SERVICE MEANS ACTION 





LANE LOGIC 


1 of a Series 


HERE friction is absent, progress is rapid. The complete 
inter-departmental co-operation which exists in our Home 
Office, has its effect on our Agency organization. We are enjoy- 
ing our work, because it is appreciated by our Home Office and by 
our friends who have favored us with surplus and brokerage lines. 


THE LANE AGENCY 
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212 Fifth Avenue 
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SERVICE IS JUST A HABIT AT THE LANE AGENCY 








How Redman Meets His Quota 


Ralph W. Redman is a comparatively 
new agent for the Connecticut General in 
the Harry Barlow agency at Amherst, 
Mass. After six months part time and 
one month full time he voluntarily as- 
sumed a yearly quota of $6,500 in life 
premiums and $1,000 in accident pre- 
miuums. He is making good on that 
quota, to an extent that has surprised 
his associates. In the current Connecti- 
cut General “Bulletin” he tells his story. 

“T try to make ten calls a day” he ex- 
plains. \ 

“At present I am seeing a larger pro- 
portion of old policyholders than will be 
available or would be desirable after my 
first year. Next year my daily quota of 
ten calls will probably cover four new 
prospects, four old prospects and two 
policyholders. At present, however, I am 
glad to spend nearly half my time on 
old policyholders, a surprising number 
of whom need service of some kind which 
naturally I am very glad to render. Hard- 
ly a week passes when I do not send 
in to the home office the name of a 
contingent beneficiary, and one week I 
think I sent in as many as fifteen. It 
is surprising to see how quickly a ques- 
tion of this kind takes you into the 
family financial problem and how fre- 
quently it leads to additional insurance. 
Sometimes it is easier to sell a new policy 
than to persuade the insured to get his 


policy from the bank so as to have the. 


needed change effected. 

“On one of these service calls recently 
I found a policyholder who had been 
disabled eighteen months. His policy 
was in the bank and he didn’t know it 
included disability protection. Imagine 
his delight on receiving $125 from the 
company refunding premiums he had 
paid, and a few days later $20 interest 
which he knew he would continue to 
receive as long as he lived. This led to 
the sale of $2,000 to the man’s stepson 
and $2,000 income at 65 to the husband 
of a friend of the policyholder’s wife.” 

On another call Mr. Redman found 
the prospect in financial straits and 
obliged to sell his house. The real es- 
tate men couldn’t move it. For the next 
few days Mr. Redman asked every per- 
son he met if he or she knew anyone in 
the market for a house. A Connecticut 
General policyholder knew somebody and 


in ten days the house had been sold for 
cash and the prospect saved from bank- 
ruptcy. He is not yet in the market for 
life insurance, but all his friends and 
acquaintances are hearing a lot about 
Ralph Redman. 

A call on a slow, stuttering farmer who 
had $2,000 insurance found him perplexed 
as to just when and how payment would 
be made to his beneficiary. He had an 
inkling of the income settlement idea but 
couldn’t quite grasp it. Mr. Redman 
decided the best way to explain the pos- 
sible settlements was to put them on 
paper for the policyholder to study at 
his leisure. He hasn’t yet decided on 
the settlement plan. he wants, but he 
has taken $5,000 additional insurance on 
the term plan, which he will convert in 
the fall if nothing happens to the onion 
crop; and he was so pleased with Mr. 
Redman’s outline of the settlements 
that he showed them to his father. When 
Mr. Redman delivered the $5,000 policy, 
he was asked to see the father, who told 
him he wanted to put his property in 
trust for his family and requested him 
to draw up the papers. Mr. Redman 
explained that his business was insurance 
and introduced him to the local trust 
company. 

Mr. Redman expects to stick to his ten 
calls a day program for three years and 
believes 5,000 interviews will be necessary 
to make a good salesman out of him. 
Mr. Redman was formerly on the faculty 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
ege and made a careful investigation of 
the insurance business before he entered 
it. He knew pretty well what to expect 
and has found the work less trying than 
he expected, as he has not experienced 
the periods of depression he had antici- 
pated. 

“T had to succeed.” explains Mr. Red- 
man. “Everyone in town knew I had 
undertaken the business.” 





LARGE ANNUITY PREMIUM 

A. W. Bostwick and S. R. Black of 
the Taylor agency of the Equitable So- 
ciety in Philadelphia, recently present- 
ed a prospect with a proposition of fifty 
units of retirement annuity on an an- 
nual premium basis with nine premiums 
discounted in advance. Last month this 
prospect presented his check for $43,038 
in payment of the first premium and nine 
discounted premiums. 


New Book Gives Data 
On Italian Insurance 


TOURISTS COVERAGE INCLUDED 


— 





Information on _ Instituto Investment 
Policy Given; Systematic Reduction 
of Mortality Is Shown 





Interesting information on “Tourists 
Insurance” is given in the first volume 
of the lectures of the Italian National 
Insurance Institution. All phases of 
Italian life insurance as well as the eco- 
nomic, political, demographic, legal and 
actuarial questions connected therewith, 
are dealt with. There is included infor. 
mation on the investment policy of the 
Instituto which shows assets amounting 
to over two billion lire (one lira is about 
five cents in U. S. currency at present 
rates of exchange) of which about half 
is invested in Italian bonds. Mortgages 
are second, with about a quarter of a 
billion lire. 

A study of “Tourists Insurance” shows 
a surprising variety of coverages needed 
in this connection. First of all there are 
of course baggage tourist floaters, lim- 
ited “traffic” accident policies, extensions 
of life coverages to excluded territories 
in some cases, but there are also the 
other types of policies which are cur- 
rently written although less attention is 
being paid to them generally : liability in- 
surance of hotel owners, which includes 
civil liability for objects stolen in the 
hotels, bonding by the tourist agencies 
of their sub-agents in the various places 
en route, another type of bond to be 
given in connection with the “triptiques” 
and “carnets de passage en douane” the 
documents needed in most. states of 
Europe to be able to take an automo 
bile from one country to another with- 
out paying duty. In this case the bond 
is to cover an eventual loss to the cus- 
toms in case the car is illegally kept 
in the country concerned instead of 
leaving again for the country of origin. 

Industrial insurance is another subject 
which in Italy through the influence the 
Fascist organizations offers some inter- 
esting aspects. 

Among the most interesting features 
of the book for the life underwriter are 
the various graphs showing the syste: 
matic reduction of the mortality over 
the period from 1881 to 1921. The art- 
cles show a continuous study of the 
current English, French, German liter 
ture and conditions in these countries a 
well as in the United States are cited 
for comparisons. Closest attention o 
course is given to developments in the 
United States in life insurance and then 
two long articles deal with life and group 
life in the United States respectively am 
another one with group insurance ™ 
America and England. 





DISTINCTION IN KIWANIS 

Signal distinction has been attained by 
L. C. Mersfelder, president-elect of the 
Oklahoma Association of Life Under 
writers, in his five years’ record as mem 
ber of the Kiwanis Club. Mersfelder has 
not missed a club meeting in the Me 
years of his membership in the Okla- 
homa City club, although he recall 
many close calls. . For two years he has 
been head of the junior police movemet! 
and frequently drove 150 or 200 miles !° 
Oklahoma City just in time to mak 
the Kiwanis luncheon. 
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Using Stock Market 
Profits to Advantage 


CAPTURING THE PAPER GAINS 








Single Premium Policies Afford Agents 
Opportunity to See Prospects In- 
terested in Speculation 





A timely suggestion, fitting in with the 
present popularity of the stock market, 
appears in a late issue of The Traveler’s 
magazine, “Protection.” The article says 
that it is no use trying to buck the popu- 
lar interest in the stock market; it is 
far better for the agent to utilize it to 
his advantage. , 

It is the desire of most men to ~ut 
their profits somewhere where they will 
be absolutely safe, where they will give 
a good return, and yet in a form which 
will not tempt them to convert into cash 
and thus risk by using for speculative 
purposes again. Thousands of men today 
are asking themselves “What should I 
buy with my profits?” 

Few of these men have ever heard of 
the single premium life policy; but some 
of them would be much interested in it 
if they were told about it. It is a plan 
which shrewd investors have long been 
employing to solve the same problem 
which is now perplexing them—to salt 
away stock market profits in an abso- 
lutely safe, highly useful and yet com- 
paratively inaccessible form. 

For example, suppose a man of thirty- 
five has cleaned up $5,000 in stock mar- 
ket operations which he would like to 
salt away in some safe but useful form. 
For a single payment of about $4,601 
the agent could sell him a single pre- 
mium thirty year endowment. This 
policy would pay his family $10,000 in 
cash (or more in the form of a monthly 
income) in case of his death before age 
sixty-five. At age sixty-five, it would 
pay him $10,000 in cash. In addition to 
this, a disability provision included in 

this premium, would pay him $100 a 
month, if he were totally disabled for a 
period exceeding three months before 
reaching age sixty. If his circumstances 
seemed to warrant a larger amount of 
life insurance than this, the agent could 
sell him a single premium life policy. A 
single payment of $5,000 would provide 
approximately $12,800 paid-up life insur- 
ance, with disability on this form. These 
figures are merely quoted as examples. 
Many investors have far larger profits 
than this, and larger sums can be used 
Just as advantageously. 


New Problem Created 


Big stock market profits have created 
a new problem for certain men, says the 
Traveler’s. Their estates have grown to 
such a size that they would now be 
liable for heavy estate and inheritance 
taxes, in case of their death. No man 
likes to think of the estate which he has 
built up with such care being stripped 
of some of its best securities and ma- 
terially depreciated to pay his state in- 
heritance taxes and federal estate tax. 
Here again is a real use for the single 
Premium life policy. A single payment 
Tanging from approximately one-third to 
approximately two-thirds of the total 
sum that his estate would be liable for 
In taxes (depending upon his age) will 
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assure him that his estate will pass along 
to his heirs without suffering this seri- 
ous loss. 

Continuing the Travelers says: 

“One great advantage of buying a sin- 
gle premium life policy now for this pur- 
pose is that stocks are very high. Should 
it be necessary to sell some small hold- 
ing to raise this premium, it is very like- 
ly that they would be sold ata good 
profit. No one can tell whether the mar- 
ket will be up or down when the time 
comes for his estate to be settled. If 
it should happen to occur in the trough 
of a bear market, it might very con- 
ceivably be necessary to sell-from two to 
ten times the number of shares that it 
would require to purchase an adequate 
single premium policy today, to cover 
these obligations.” 





PHILADELPHIA DINNER 





Joint Committee of Life Underwriters 
Association and Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Stage Big Event 
Several hundred bankers, life under- 
writers and members of ,the bar from 
southeastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware attended the dinner at 
the Manufacturers’ Club in Philadelphia 
on Monday evening, September 30, 
given under the auspices of a joint 
committee of the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association and the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters according to 
E. J. Berlet, chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee. Addresses were made by Ar- 
thur F. Young, vice-president of the 
Guardian Trust Co.; E. J. Berlet, di- 
rector of the Life Trust Round Table; 
Thomas M. Scott, president of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Under- 
writers; Carl W. Fenninger, president of 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Association; 
Joseph H. Reese, chairman and Stanley 
W. Cousley, vice-president of the joint 
educational committee of the two asso- 
ciations. - Theodore J. Grayson, director 
of the Evening and Extension School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, will act 

as toastmaster. 

The dinner marked the formal open- 
ing of a special educational course on 
Personal and Business Life Insurance 
Trusts for bankers, underwriters and 
members of the legal profession. 


NEW BOSTON MEMBERS 

Sixty-two members have been added 
to the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation recently. Thirty-two more ap- 
plications are pending. 





THREE SALES GUIDES 





Self Interest, Mental Laziness and Hu- 
man Sympathy Reaction; J. H. Col- 
lins’ New Book on Training 


James H. Collins, in his book “Trained 
Men,” says that leadership and sales- 
manship have the same definition—‘“di- 
recting and leading people toward the 
goal which the leader or salesman sees 
in the distance.” 

To lead others in the direction he 
wants them to go every leader uses three 
fundamental characteristics common to 
everyone: self-interest, mental laziness, 
and reaction to human sympathy, ac- 
cording to Mr. Collins. 

Self-interest is the ruling characteris- 
tic of some humans who intend to get 
their money’s worth, who want some- 
thing for nothing, or who take advan- 
tage of others. 

The young farmer boy sells the col- 
lege idea to his reactionary father by 
appealing to the older man’s sense of 
value—the worth of an education in dol- 
lars and cents. He appeals to the older 
man’s sense of self-interest transferred. 

Salesmen or leaders have found also 
that people dislike to think as much as 
they like to feel and because of this if a 
statement is repeated often enough it 
becomes a fact to many. Lawyers prej- 
udice juries by relieving them of the ob- 
ligation to think. Some successful sales- 
men plant the idea in the minds of rich 
customers that they are too aristocratic 
or well-bred to think and that others can 
be paid to do their thinking for them. 
These salesmen pander to lazy tenden- 
cies and sell their customers what they 
want to buy—freedom from thinking. 

Sales sense is imagination—the vi- 
sioning of the goal. A salesman or 
leader pushes or leads people on partly 
by teaching and partly by pressure. 





H. H. BAXTER SUPERVISOR 

Harold H. Baxter, who has been re- 
presenting the Sales Research Depart- 
ment of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
in New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, has 
become agency supervisor for General 
Agent Frank S. Baxter at Rochester. 





BENJAMIN WITH MUTUAL TRUST 

Robert E. Benjamin, formerly with 
Richards & Allis at Springfield, Mass., 
and secretary of the Life Undewriters 
Association of Western Massachusetts, 
has been appointed agency assistant’ of 
the Mutual Trust Life of Boston. 


Features Policy for 
Young Married Man 


AGE 60 CONTRACT IS. ADVOCATED 





Figures Show That Average Man is 
Hopelessly Uninsured, Despite In- 
crease in Life Insurance 





The Pacific Mutual has given consid- 
erable thought to the problem of evolv- 
ing a suitable form of coverage for the 
young married man, and believes that a 
life contract fully paid at age 60, is prob- 
ably the ideal form of protection. This 
contract will protect the dependents at 
a reasonable cost, and will do away with 
the drawback of Ordinary life protection 
—the fact that premiums must be con- 
tinued throughout life. 

A writer in the “Pacific Mutual News” 
says that life insurance policies can give 
no more than they have. Yet the aver- 
age man today carries $2,000 protection, 
which is equivalent to thirty-two cents 
a day, if invested at 6%. When you real- 
ize that many men who are inadequately 
insured think nothing of spending thirty 
or forty cents a day for cigars, one won- 
ders how they expect their wives and 
children to subsist, in the event of their 
death, upon cigar money. 

There are just so many dollars repre- 
sented in the policy contract and unless 
a man has made adequate provision for 
his dependents, then many of these de- 
pendents are going to be faced with the 
results something like the following: 


; Daily 
Principal Income 
OF RN caskcksbasiieseted -16 
CO rrr Cree 32 
WN eedcususdeceédadaveas 49 
MEN ac candecdicindacudunes 65 

RE Waddeseuvaaesauaeenng -82 
GI acess cadidcadcdateds .98 
BE ab ddeivéehinaneenaass 1.15 
ME Gancidesnagaonde haces 1.31 
Sees ee ee 1.47 
Pd ébnes- dh endlwsus whaca 1.64 
SEM edcasccidesiawavcaads 2.46 
Manin onkeumaonaesine ax 3.28 
BME eseadivtécddceescuand 4.10 


For young men whose careers are still 
in the making, yet who have already ac- 
quired the responsibilities of family ob- 
ligations, the contract fully paid at 60 
seems the common sense form. This type 
of prospect, if properly and intelligently 
sold on his first life insurance purchase, 
is likely to develop into a steady client, 
and this policy can do much to solve his 
problems. 





WAR RISK EARNINGS SHOW GAIN 





Veterans Bureau Expects to Be Able to 
Raise Dividends; 1929 Leads 
All Past Years 


Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau, says that 
the earnings of the United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance fund have been 
higher so far this year than any previ- 
ous year. If the satisfactory condition 
continues, he says, the Bureau will be 
able to increase the dividends on its life 
policies. 

The government now has outstanding 
650,000 policies, representing an obliga- 
tion of more than $3,000,000,000. The Bu- 
reau paid $5,961,484 in dividends to pol- 
icyholders in 1928, while the dividends 
paid this year to August 31 aggregate 
$4,821,194, with four months still to go. 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Columbia National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, ha¥ing ample capital, 
surplus and highest standard of reserves. & 


Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen: of 


Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. . 
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THE DOLE AS AN EXPERIMENT 

As an experiment in an Insurance 
function conducted by governments 
abroad, the unemployment insurance 
“dole”? seems to have earned the dis- 


approval of all parties concerned. Even 
the wage-earners, it is claimed, are more 
harmed than benefited by the “dole” and 
some contend that they are being pau- 
perized by the system. The British 
Government seems to be in the position 
of not being able either to go forward 
or back in the matter of the “dole.” It 
costs a huge sum, which is of course 
borne by the people and yet it is a long 
way from correcting the situation it was 
devised to meet. 

Newspaper dispatches from Berlin tell 
of rioting in the streets this week and 
scenes of disorder in party gatherings 
over a proposed modification of the Ger- 
man unemployment insurance law affect- 
ing the “dole.” The proposed reduction 
to the unemployed stirred scenes of great 
disorder and for blocks around the Gov- 
ernment house was guarded against ex- 


pected raids on cabinet meetings. The 
“dole” seems to breed a condition of class 
hatred. 





LIFE INSURANCE IN AUSTRALIA 

According to a statement just issued 
by the Commonwealth Statistician, there 
were thirty-six life assurance companies 
holding assets in Australia of upwards 
of £118,000,000 operating in Australia in 
1927. The total Australian income for 
that year was £18,913,283, while the Aus- 
tralian outgo amounted to £11,236,854. 
During the year 82,944 ordinary and 294,- 
841 industrial policies were issued; the 
sums for which assured being £31,980,- 
074 and £14,970,954 respectively. At the 
end of the year there were 2,347,754 
policies existing in Australia for an as- 
sured sum of £323,009,231. 

There were at the end of 1927, 594,- 
075 members of 164 friendly societies. 
The total revenue of friendly societies 
for 1927 amounted to £2,933,703, while the 
expenditure totaled £2,271,695, of which 
£670,826 represented sick pay. 








AMERICA FORE CHANGES 





Henne Made A Vice-Pres. In Western 
Dept.; Three Are Advanced 
To Secretaries 

The America Fore Companies this 
week announced important promotions 
and changes in the Western department 
at Chicago. They are due to the trans- 
fer of the Western recording department 
of the Niagara Fire and Maryland from 
New York to Chicago and the Niagara 
farm department from Indianapolis to 
Chicago. 

J. R. Wilbur remains vice-president of 
the Western department. E. A. Henne 
is advanced to vice-president in charge 
of recording underwriting and field ac- 
tivities. F. D. Hougham, H. W. La Rue 
and E. B. Vickery are made secretaries. 
The recording department will be divided 
into three districts, with Secretaries J. F. 
Donica, H. W. La Rue and J. H. Mac- 
Farlane in charge. No changes are made 
in the farm or survey departments. F. 
D. Hougham will be in charge of all col- 
lateral lines of business. E. B. Vickery 
as secretary of all of the companies, will 
be in charge of a combined Cook County 
department, whereby that department of 
the Niagara and Maryland will be joined 
with the Cook County department of the 
other companies of the group. 





CLARK JOINS U. S. DAILY 


R. M. Clark, assistant manager of the 
insurance division of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, has been made 
insurance editor of the “U. S. Daily,” 
which is to print insurance rulings of 
the state insurance departments. 


SAM MEHORTER WITH HOME 





Made State Agent For Northern N. J. 
Field; R. W. Simons Promoted 
To Home Office 

The Home announces that effective 
November 1, State Agent R. W. Simons 
of the northern New Jersey field will be 
called to the home office and be given 
the title of supervisor and assigned to 
the Eastern division. He will be suc- 
ceeded as state agent for the same terri- 
tory by Samuel Mehorter, now represent- 
ing the Insurance Company of North 
America as state agent. 

Mr. Mehorter was first connected with 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and was for some years inspector 
with the Schedule, Rating Office of New 
Jersey, and then joined the Continental 
as engineer and inspector, and for the 
past five years has been in charge of 
the territory as state agent for the North 
America. He is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Middle Depart- 
ment, New Jersey Association of Special 
Agents and the Harrisburg Field Club. 





BUYS DETROIT F. & M. 

The Great American is taking over the 
Detroit Fire & Marine stock by issuing 
100,000 shares of Great American stock 
at a par value of $10 each in exchange 
for 10,000 shares of Detroit Fire & Ma- 
rine stock of a par value of $100 per 
share. The Detroit Fire & Marine has 
been in the market for a deal for about 
three months, and during the past few 
weeks there have been a number of bid- 
ders competing for the company, includ- 
ing some important companies of New 
York and Hartford. 
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COL. JOSEPH BUTTON 


Colonel Joseph Button, veteran insur- 
ance commissioner of Virginia, and per- 
ennial secretary of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, has re- 
signed to become president of the Union 
Life of Richmond. A story of his new 
connection and his career is published in 
the life insurance section of this issue. 
Colonel Button is one of the most pic- 
turesque characters in American insur- 
ance and is well-known and liked in all 
parts of the country. He is a typical ex- 
ample of what we in these Northern 
states call the perfect Southern gentle- 
man and host. Soft-spoken, gentle, 
courtedus and possessing a tremendous 
amount of tact he has time and again 
played the role of mediator in disputes 
at insurance conventions. At the same 
time he possesses a forceful personality 
and as chairman of the fire insurance 
committee of the Commissioners’ Con- 
vention for several years he had a lot 
to say about the fate of many important 
legislative recommendations. During va- 
rious insurance conventions held at or 
near Richmond, Va., Colonel Button has 
held magnificent receptions at his home 
and as a host few are regarded as his 
superior. 

a 

Malcolm F. Jones, Virginia special 
agent for the American of Newark and 
the Dixie, is city golf champion of Rich- 
mond, where he makes his headquarters. 
He won the championship last Saturday 
over the Hermitage course, defeating 
Rut Coffey, his opponent, a public links 
star, by a margin of ten up and nine to 
play in the thirty-six hole finals. An- 
other insurance man barely missed being 
pitted against him in the finals. He was 
Dave Ewell, member of the Richmond 
local agency of Gibson, Moore & Sutton. 
In the sime-finals Coffey beat out Ewell 
one up. 

s 

Young E. Allison of the “Insurance 
Field,” veteran and accomplished editori- 
al writer, is the keeper of the fountain 
pen, or just secretary of a new literary 
club formed in Louisville, Ky. It is rath- 
er modestly called the Imbeciles Club 
and has A. H. Woodson, conductor of 
the “Just Among Homefolks Column” 
of the Louisville “Courier-Journal,” as 
president. Among the objects of the 
club is the “Preservation of Kentucky 
Langwidege.” 


T. G. McConkey, géneral manager of 
the Canada Life, who was chairman of 
the international Insurance Commission- 
ers’ Convention which met at Toronto 
recently, was highly pleased at the out- 





T. G. McCONKEY 


come of that very important event. “It 
took us five years to bring about the 
joint meeting of United States insurance 
commissioners and superintendents of 
the Canadian Provinces in Toronto,” 
stated Mr. McConkey, “but it was worth 
all the effort which we have expended 
to accomplish it. Much good will has 
been engendered. We have, I feel sure, 
a better understanding of. some of the 
major problems which are confronting 
us and their possible solutions, and I do 
not believe anyone will gainsay that 
much benefit is sure to be the outcome. 
The city of Toronto has received an 
enormous amount of publicity and the 
delegates have been profuse in their ex- 
pressions of delight with the city and 
its hopsitality.” 
+ ££ &* 


Arthur P. Morrill of Concord, N. H, 
former speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives and president of the state 
senate and head of the Morrill & Dan- 
forth insurance office, Concord, formal- 
ly announces his candidacy for the gov- 
ernorship. Mr. Morrill is one of the 
best known men in New Hampshire, 
both by reason of his extensive insur- 
ance activities and his public career. 

* * * 


John A. Griffin, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, New York City, 
saw royalty at close quarters last 
month. He was at the Stephanie Hotel 
Baden-Baden, at the same time that the 
King of Sweden was a guest. “We didnt 
meet,” Mr. Griffin wrote to Wallace 
Harvey, Fidelity & Deposit counsel, “but 
it wasn’t my fault.” 

* @-¢ 


Mrs. Emanuel Sinclair Margulies, wilt 
of the president of the newly organize 
Great Eastern Casualty of Newark, '8 
well known as an actress, having played 
in “My Maryland,” “Polly of the Circus 
and other Broadway productions. 





OKLAHOMA CHANGES 

The Aetna Life has not yet appointed 
a successor to Pearce, Porter & Martin 
who will be general agent of the South- 
ern Surety in Oklahoma after November 
1. The Aetna is extending the territory 
of E. R. Ledbetter who now represents 
the company in eastern Oklahoma. 
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The President Of The United States 


Of all the people in the United States 
the one who makes the best impression 
on people is the President of the United 
States. It is only necessary for the 
people to meet the President or to see 
him at somewhat close range in order 
for his victory to be complete. This is 
not hard to understand. The mere: fact 
that he is holding the highest office in 
the land is the first advantage that he 
has. The next is that it is extremely 
dificult not only to meet the President 
but to see him. There are millions of 
Americans who have never seen a chief 
tuler of America. If one be fortunate to 
come face to face with the chief execu- 
tive all the rest is velvet for him in win- 
ning popularity. If he be gracious so much 
the better. If the President talks a little 
bit the man to whom he talks treasures 
every word and repeats it because he has 
accomplished what is impossible to the 
millions—conversed with the President. 
If the President rides through a city the 
tens and thousands on the sidewalks are 
delighted because it is their city he is 
visiting, while hundreds of cities are ig- 
nored. Calvin Coolidge made instant 
friendships despite his coldness and 
faciturnity. With Woodrow Wilson, who 
disliked mingling with the hoi polloi, the 
fact that he would extend an audience 
fo an individual or a group made a 
deeper and more flattering impression on 
those he did receive than in the case 
of a more good-fellow type of President, 
such as Taft who was receiving many. 
Herbert Hoover went out of his way 
last week to be nice to insurance men 
upon two occasions. Once was when he 
received hundreds of members of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers on the White House lawn, and 
tr photographed with them. The next 
ay he had lunch with a group of a 
“en prominent life presidents and 
other insurance men. At the lunch the 
talk was largely of insurance. The Presi- 
€nt is against too much interference by 
government with private insurance and 
told his guests so. He understands life 
Nsurance parlance, phraseology and sig- 
nificance more than do most of the pub- 
Ic men. 
Reverting again to the popularity of 
tesidents with the people, everyone 
me have noticed that there has been 
tty little newspaper criticism of the 
esidents since the davs of Woodrow 
in oom, Whose memory has lately grown 
_ public esteem by leaps and bounds. 
whi Principal reason is the control 
x ich the Presidents have taken over 
“ws reporting and interpretation of the 
* Ite House mind in recent years. The 
Ttespondents present questions to the 
ments at their regular “press 
hag The Presidents answer the 
ayo that appeal to them and toss out 
alance. As a result they succeed 

















in putting over their viewpoint. The 
embarrassing questions being  disre- 
garded they do not reach the public 
mind when the papers report the result 
of the White House press conferences. 
cae 
Newspaper Men Give Luncheon To 
A. W. Atwood 

Albert W. Atwood of “The Saturday 
Evening Post” was guest of insurance 
newspaper men at a luncheon in Wash- 
ington last week just before he addressed 
the life underwriters. He is writing most 
of the editorials in the “S. E. P.” and 
is a warm friend of sound insurance. 
Atwood was financial editor of the old 
New York “Sun” for a time, and later 
was one of the first of the magazine 
writers to tell the story of the invest- 
ment trust organization movement, one 
of the most important in the present era 
of financial expansion. An attempt was 
made at the luncheon to get Atwood to 
tell whether he thought the investment 
trust movement would continue to de- 
velop, but he is crafty and answered : 
“Tt all depends upon the particular in- 
vestment trust you have in mind.” 

George Horace Lorimer, for years di- 
recting editor of the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” is now also the business manager. 
Atwood thinks Lorimer is a genius, the 
sky being the limit in his admiration of 


his chief. 
* * * 
Jay Walking In Washington 

Washington is one of the most artistic- 
ally laid out cities in the United States. 
When the famous French engineer, 
L’Enfant, planned the city, with all of 
those circles, trick plazas and cartwheel 
streets, he certainly accomplished the 
feat of making a city of great beauty 
possible, but unfortunately his extraor- 
dinary vision did not take into account 
the invention of the automobile and the 
snectacle of all those cartwheels being 
clogged with traffic as known in the 
modern sense. 

The result is that automobiles go 
slower in Washington than in any other 
American town and there are more red 
lights than elsewhere. That there are 
not more head-on collision accidents in 
Washington can only be explained by 
the fact that drivers are cautious be- 
cause of experience. Their cars are con- 
stantly being missed by an eyelash. The 
damage to fenders must run up into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually. 

The streets present quite a problem to 
pedestrians, also. All intersecting points 
are carefully marked with white lines for 
guide of the pedestrians. I was making 
a study of the jay walking problem and 
while crossing a street and watching how 
others were crossing I was bumped by a 
car, not hard enough to go to a hospital, 
but enough to make me decide to con- 
tinue my jay walking investigations from 
the vantage point of the sidewalk. If 


Professor A. W. Whitney of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters offers me a job at research 
work in studying safety devices in fac- 
tories, I am going to turn it down. 

a 


Chamber Of Commerce Of The 
United States 


So many fine buildings are going up in 
Washington that it is a little difficult 
for even the residents to keep track of 
them. Here is one city so remarkably 
laid out that there is plenty of available 
property to put up good buildings and 
advantage is taken of it. In no other 
American city could such a structure as 
the Lincoln Memorial have so imposing 
and unbroken a vista. One can stand 
an eighth of a mile from it and get the 
full effect of the Lincoln Memorial with- 
out anything to interfere with the vi- 
sion. The view from the Washington 
Monument is best. Washington has kept 
many of its trees as they were when 
nature grew them. In some parts of 
the city cutting down a tree is a crime. 

One of the most noble and classic of 
the new buildings is that of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and I am 
surprised that more business men do 
not see it when visiting the city. The 
offices, large enough to turn around in, 
are distinctive but not 
Probably the most impressive room is 
the one where the largest meetings are 
hold. It breathes dignity and must be 
a most difficult place for inexperienced 
speakers. I am told by several men who 
have talked there that one enters with 
a feeling of awe, a great deal of nervous- 
ness and praying to the gods that the 
ordeal will soon be over. It is not a 
place, for instance, where a man would 
tell a funny story and one would be tim- 
orous even of smoking a cigarette there. 

While in Washington I paid a call 
upon T. F. Cunneen, the able young 
manager of the insurance division of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 
Probably nothing which he has done has 
attracted so much attention as_ the 
pamphlet he had issued outlining the 
stupidity of twisting policies of life in- 
surance. It made a great hit in life 
insurance and before long the circula- 
tion of the pamphlet will hit a million. 

At the present time Mr. Cunneen and 
his assistants—all young men, very earn- 
est, intelligent and hard working—are 
at work on data which will illustrate the 
huge, and many think the unnecessary 
and exhorbitant sums the insurance com- 
panies pay for taxation, especially for 
the upkeep of the insurance departments 
of the various states. The insurance di- 
vision is also busily engaged in working 
out details of a health contest. 

The Chamber last week attracted more 
visitors than usual as people were run- 
ning in to take a peek at Charles E. 
Hughes sitting as a master in the Drain- 
age Canal cases. 


* * * 


Opens Warfare On American Auto- 
mobile Association’s Financial 
Responsibility Bill 

The Washington “Post” is. throwing 
fits, turning somersaults and indulging in 
other contortions over the financial re- 
sponsibility bill for motorists introduced 
by Representative C. J. McLeod (Michi- 
gan). In brief, the “Post” doesn’t like 
the bill and has been running a series 
of articles under such front page head- 
lines as “Spurious Relief for Auto Mis- 
hap Victims.” It has some more ar- 
ticles being uncorked. 

This is the American Automobile As- 
sociation’s bill which has the approval 
of insurance companies. 

“It is planned to emblazon it with all 
its dazzling deficiencies, by act of Con- 
gress, upon the District of Columbia as 
a model for the nation,” says the “Post.” 

The Washington paper is kicking up a 
fuss not only because it is against the 
measure but because it feels that if 
somebody does not complain a lot and 
stir up public feeling the bill will be 
passed ‘in states generally. The “Post” 


overdressed.. 


thinks that eventually there will be a 
storm of protest. 

So far as I know this is the first howl 
that has gone up in the daily papers 
about this measure. The “Post” contin- 
ues, saying: “It meets neither the mis- 
deeds of the erring motorist nor the de- 
.sire needs of his possible victim. It is 
simply individual insurance sold officially 
to selected risks and at rates prescribed 
by the underwriters. Furthermore, it is 
argued that once on the statute books 
it will be so strongly entrenched behind 
the law that it will be in a position to 
resist legislation aiming at the same ob- 
jective though less favorable to them- 
selves.” 

In a long argument the “Post” says 
the motorist will not pay the cost of 
his carelessness but the victim will. Oth- 
er arguments made by the writer in the 
“Post,” whose name is William Ullman, 
follow: 

“A financial responsibility statute, such 
as is already in operation in several 
states, does not assure the possible vic- 
tim of an automobile mishap or his de- 
pendents compensation for death or in- 
juries. 

“It merely requires that motorists in- 
volved in accidents or in breaches of 
the traffic regulations which stamp them 
as drivers who might figure in mis- 
haps guarantee their financial respon- 
sibility. 

“As applied to a common traffic trag- 
edy, that of a motorist whose car hope- 
lessly cripples a child for life, such a 
measure would not guarantee the child 
nor its parents one cent of compensa- 
tion. The motorist participating in the 
tragedy is, say, the owner of a $50 used 
car on which he still owes $30. He is 
the possessor of no other property. One 
day the car strikes a child, crushing its 
chest and legs. 

“Death would seem to many the more 
humane result of the injuries, but in- 
stead of death the effect is a warped 
and twisted mind to trail through end- 
less years of life in a wrecked and shriv- 
eled body. A hideous, costly tragedy. 

“Who is to pay the cost? The mo- 
torist who caused it? 

“No. The victim. 

“Under a financial responsibility law, 
the only thing that happens to the driv- 
er is that his permit is taken from him 
until he in some way guarantees his fi- 
nancial responsibility against the same 
tragedy ever happening again. The first 
accident, to him, counts for nothing save 
to force him to provide means of pay- 
ment in case it should be repeated. 

“To his victims, however, it.counts for 
everything that is endlessly miserable 
from a social, economic or physical 
standpoint. 

“Making this point, unadorned and 
stark in its cold presentation, opponents 
of the McLeod bill can see where it 
merits the support of none savé those 
who have something to sell or those 
who would protect themselves against 
something more economically and social- 
ly equitable in the form of guaranteed 
compensation for accident victims and 
protection for the drivers often unwit- 
tingly responsible. 

“The ‘original proponent of a financial 
responsibility law, from whom its chief 
sponsors in the District of Columbia are 
regarded as having appropriated the idea 
as less obnoxious than any other com- 
pensation statute, concedes its chief de- 
fect to be that it ‘locks the barn after 
the horse has been stolen.’ This official, 
Robbins B. Stoeckel, Connecticut Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner, declares, however, 
that the law protects the other horses.” 

os ee 


A Longevity Advertising Record 


I can see insurance advertising men 
picking up their ears at the record for 
longevity of an Aetna Life advertise- 
ment which ran in November, 1913, and 
has recently brought a request from a 
prospect for the combination residence 
policy featured. The ad ran in the “Na- 
tional Geographic” magazine. The 
“Aetna-izer” for October reproduces the 
ad. 
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Home Will Increase 
Capital To $24,000,000 


TO FORM TWO CASUALTY COS. 





Present Stock to Be Split Ten-For-One 
and New Shares Offered At $35 A 
Share; Rights Worth $10 Each 





The Home Insurance Co. on Monday 
announced plans for an increase of $6,- 
000,000 in capital and the formation of 


two casualty companies to be known as 
the Home Indemnity and the Associ- 
ated Indemnity, thus rounding out the 
fire and casualty services to be offered 
by the Home group. The present stock 
of the Home is to be split ten-for-one 
and after that the new stock will be of- 
fered to shareholders in the ratio of one 
new share for three shares held at a 
price of $35 a share. This new financ- 
ing will increase the Home’s capital from 
$18,000,000 to $24,000,000 and add $15,- 
000,000 to the surplus, increasing the 
latter to $48,000,000. 

Capitalization of the Home after the 
stock split up and issuance of new stock 
will consist of 2,400,000 shares of $10 par 
value stock compared with the present 
capitalization of 180,000 shares of $100 
par value. Computed upon the basis of 
the current market the rights on the 
new stock are worth approximately $10 
each, making the total value of the dis- 
tribution to stockholders $18,000,000. Ac- 
tion upon the proposals of the directors 
will be taken by stockholders at a spe- 
cial meeting called for Monday, Ocio- 
ber 28, 

Action of the directors in voting the 
capital increase is in line with the ex- 
pasion program evidenced in the re- 
cent extension of the company’s inier- 
ests and further emphasized by the au- 
thorization of officials of the company to 
proceed with the organization of the 
two new casualty insurance companies. 
The new companies will be owned in 
part by the Home and in part by the 
Home Fire Security Corporation, the au- 
thorized capitalization of which was re- 
cently increased to $100,000,000. 

Home Assets Over $105,000,000 

The Home at present has assets in 
excess of $105,000,000 and operates in 
every state of the United States and 
in the major countries throughout the 
world. Established in 1853, it-has built 
up a force of more than 25,000 agents, 
representing the largest body of agents 
in the insurance field. 

The extent to which the company has 
grown along the lines of an investment 
trust, supplementing its insurance activi- 
ties with investments in the leading Am- 
erican railroad, public utility and indus- 
trial securities, is reflected in its state- 
ment for last year. Its earnings from 
insurance underwriting in 1928 were over 
$3,500,000, while its investment income 
from interest and dividends received, 
profits on securities sold and unrealized 
security appreciation was evidenced by 
an increase in surplus of nearly $6,000,- 
000 after payment of $4,500,000. in cash 
dividends. 

Wholly apart from its significance in 
relation to the company’s expansion pro- 
gram, Monday’s action was designed to 
give the stock, which is now in the 
“blue chip” class, selling at around $740 
a share, a wider popular appeal and to 
make it easier for agents and policyhold- 
ers to acquire an interest in the com- 
pany. In this connection it was intimat- 
ed that eventually application might be 
made to list the company’s stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange or a proposal 
advanced for the exchange of the stock 
for that of the Home Fire Security Cor- 
poration. Announcement that applica- 
tion would be made in due. course to 
list the stock of the latter company on 


Separation Results 
Awaited With Interest 


NOW IN EFFECT IN NEW JERSEY 





Companies Largely in Dark Still As To 
Decisions of Agents; Mayflower F. 
& M. Joins E. U. A. 





October 1 has come and gone and 
“separation” is now legally in operation 
in New Jersey as effects fire company 
representation in local agencies. But how 
the issue has gone is still in doubt as 
far as official news is concerned for the 
election returns will be slow in being re- 
ported to the various company head- 
quarters and thence relayed to some cen- 
tral headquarters for tabulation. 

As a matter of fact probably not more 
than half the local fire agencies in New 
Jersey have announced their intentions 
to their companies in response to the 
demands made upon them to choose by 
October 1 whether they shall represent 
only organization companies or non-af- 
filiated companies. As it will be weeks 
before the special agents can get around 
to see all their agents it is likely that 
many agents will do nothing until 
brought face to face with an ultimatum. 

The organization companies, those af- 
filiated with the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association, claim they are getting a 
large majority of the agencies which 
have so far cleared one way or the other 
and that they are doing unbelievably 
well. One of the leading offices in the 
New York area, Boynton Bros. & Co. 
of Perth Amboy, is clearing so as to 
represent E. U. A. companies onlv. A 
member of this agency, Fred J. Cox. is 
a former president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

Te Mayflower Fire & Marine, a non- 
affiliated comnany which has been mak- 
ing considerable headway in New TJTer- 
sey. ahandoned its independent position 
at the last moment and has made appli- 
cation to become a member of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association. 

Hudson and Essex Counties 


In Hudson and Essex counties many 
old time agencies have cleared house 
hut among the younger element there 
is some indication and they have made 
it clear that they propose to study the 
situation before they come to any de- 











OO many people live from day to day with- 
out giving thought to the days to come. 


Today may be uneventful but that does 
not prevent a fire or accident from taking place 
tomorrow. A handsome car can be reduced to 
a pile of junk in a few moments. 


A New Brunswick combination automobile 
policy, in force today, protects your client’s car 
against tomorrow’s mishap! 


Now is a good time to check up on the auto- 
mobile insurance carried by your clients and 
prospects to see that it meets their requirements 
in every respect, giving them full value for 


every dollar spent. 
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cision. At a meeting of the Newark 
Board of Fire Underwriters held last 
week the subject of separation was 
brought up but as there was a difference 
of opinion among the members, particu- 
larly the newer agencies, the subject was 
dropped. It would be difficult at this 
time to give a rough estimate as to the 
number of agencies which had cleared 
and those that are doubtful in both coun- 
ties. 

While the report has it that associa- 
tion companies are progressing satisfac- 

(Continued on Page 26) 








the Stock Exchange was made officially 
about a week ago. Home Fire Security 
Corporation, formed about a year ago 
by the Home management. recently 
avowed its purpose of consolidating con- 
trol of the Home group through offering 
its shares in exchange for the stocks of 
constituent companies and for acquiring 
additional companies to round out the 
group. 

The Home is the outstanding unit in 
the Home group, at present twelve in 
number, with combined assets of over 


$200,000,000 and premium income of $72,- 
000,000 in 1928. Wilfred Kurth is presi- 
dent of all twelve companies and his 
success in developing the group has 
brought him recognition as one of the 
leading insurance executives of the coun- 
try. He is a past president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, pres- 
ident of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, chairman of the United 
States Fire Companies’ Conference and 
a director of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and Underwriters’ Salvage Co. 





STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 
J. A. KELSEY;,President 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


Statement December 31, 1928 
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$1,000,000.00 
1,259,672.50 
276,930.00 
2,067,114.70 
4,603,717.20 





TO RETIRE PREFERRED STOCK 





American Equitable Meeting Today | 
Discuss Also Additional Issue of 
$500,000 in Common Stock 

A special meeting of the board of 4 
rectors of the American Equitable ° 
New York, a member of the Corroons 
Reynolds group, will meet today to # 
upon the recommendation of the exe 
tive and finance committee of the co 
pany to redeem the 5,000 outstandi 
shares of preferred stock of a par valif 
of $100 each and to decide upon tM 
terms and conditions under which Ith 
000 shares of common stock of 2 fi 
value of $5 each shall be issued in plat 
thereof. All proceedings in connect 
with the new financing will be subj 
to the approval of the New York Std 
Insurance Superintendent. 





SECURITY FIELD CHANGES 


Due to the growth of their busi 
the Security of New Haven and the '4 
& West of New Haven, have divided! 
New Jersey-New York suburban 
which has heretofore been under thes 
pervision of Special Agent Carl Stroe™ 
Mr. Stroebel will in future devote ’ 
entire time to New Jersey with hed 
quarters at Newark. William Steele, I 
has been appointed special agent for® 
suburban territory where he is well # 
favorably known to the agents, ha! 
traveled that field for several yeats 
representative of the Northern A 
ance of London. Mr. Steele assill 
jurisdiction October 1 and as in the 
will maintain headquarters at 1% 
stead, Long Island. 


FULTON FIRE ENTERS D. OF 

The Fulton Fire of New York, ® 
ning mate of the Hanover, has f 
admitted to the District of Colum 
The company is now writing in ® 
fifteen states. 
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Rawlings Reviews New 
Company Competition 


NOT GREATLY WORRIED BY IT 





Bureau President Says New High Com- 
mission Companies Will Kill Own 
Selves; Many Problems Up 





There has hardly ever been a time 
when fire insurance companies have been 
assailed with as much inimical legisla- 
tion, inequitable rulings, adverse deci- 
sions and as many serious and complex 
problems as at the present, Ralph Raw- 
lings, president of the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau, told those assembled this 
week at the semi-annual meeting of 
the Bureau at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff, 
N. Y. Speaking of the competition of 
the new non-affiliated companies, Mr. 
Rawlings, who recently resigned as joint 
Western manager of the Boston and 
Old Colony companies to become presi- 
dent of the new Monarch Fire of Cleve- 
land, said that last year these compa- 
nies wrote less than 7% of the total 
fire business and if they continue to pay 
excessively high commissions many won't 
be in business at all within a very few 
years. 

While he, therefore, does not regard 
the non-affiliated competition as_seri- 
ously as some other insurance officials 
do, President Rawlings said that the Bu- 
reau companies must not be blind to the 
competition within the ranks of their 
own various insurance organizations al- 
ready existing for the purpose of con- 
troling unrestrained competition. 

Turning to another subject, President 
Rawlings urged the Bureau company ex- 
ecutives to take their state problems to 
the insurance commissioners direct in- 
stead of going to the courts for relief. 
He said the commissioners were gener- 
ally willing to talk with a company man 
on a practical basis and to meet a sit- 
uation fairly. 

Non-Affiliated Competition 


“Digressing for a moment from the 
outstanding events which have transpired 
during the past six months,” said Presi- 
dent Rawlings, “and referring to my ad- 
dress at the preceding Bureau meeting, 
in which I made some comments con- 
cerning non-affiliated companies and 
competition from that source, a few re- 
marks regarding this important subject 
may be pertinent at this time. 

“I called attention to the high acqui- 
sition cost of such companies, that the 
payment of higher commissions might 
give them a considerable volume of term 
business, but that this term business 
would require increased reserves. Even 
with an average loss ratio their stock 
Investments must produce a handsome 
Teturn to prevent their entire opera- 
tions from showing a loss. The favor- 
able conditions under which they are 
Now operating cannot always continue, 
and it takes no particular prophet to 
foretell that in a very few years the 
number of such companies operating in 
this manner will be materially less than 
at present. 

“A review and analysis of the figures 
of the Bureau, Union and non-affiliated 
Companies recently published in insur- 
ance journals is illuminating, though con- 


taining some inaccuracies. Let us look 
at them for a moment. 
1927 1928 
; i Premiums « Premiums 
Union 22.4... * $153,099,375 $155,280,323 
meal sc eo 47,135,495 47,998,855 
Non- Affiliated 12,116,037 15,039,013 





Total.... $212,350,907 $218,318,191 
1928 premium gain 
Over 1927—all com- 


agg ee ee ae $5,967,284 or 2.8% 
Jnion 1928 premium 

BN (Gener as, 2,180,948 or 1.4% 
Bureau 1928 premium 

Ue es 863,360 or 1.8% 


2,922,976 or 24.1% 


Percentage of Aggregate Premiums 


927 1928 
Unie och ba ee tec 72.09 71.12 
RCRD Sn cera thi ahtcran 22.19 21.98 
Non - Affiliated ........ 5.90 6.88 


Standing of Outside Companies 

“According to the foregoing the Union 
shows a: premium increase for 1928 over 
1927 of 14%, and the Bureau shows a 
premium increase for the same period 
of 1.8%, which, considering the fact that 
the total percentage of premiums for 
1928 for the Union is 71.12 and for the 
Bureau 21.98, should be regarded as a 
very favorable comparison for the Bu- 
rean. It is true the non-affiliated com- 
panies show an increase in premiums for 
1928 over 1927 of 24.1%, but this is to 
be expected. However, the total per- 
centage of premiums for such compa- 
nies for the year 1928 is only 6.88. 

“Best’s Insurance News is regarded 
as one of the most reliable sources of 
information, and an article entitled ‘Half 
Yearly Results’ appearing in their pub- 
lication of September 20, 1929, is very 
significant, which I quote: 

“*The formation of many new com- 
panies during the past year is said to 
have affected the premium income of 
well-established companies but such is 
not the experience if one is to be guided 
by semi-annual statements as filed with 
this organization during the last month, 
for from these returns a small increase 
in premium volume is reported. 

“‘Comparative results of sixty-seven 
domestic stock companies, not one of 
which has operated less than three years, 
transacting approximately 30% of the 
business written by all companies doing 
a fire business, show an increase for the 
first six months from $158,700,193 in 
1928 to $159,611,483 in 1929, 

““The statistics quoted, in our opinion, 
cover a volume of business. sufficiently 
large to indicate conclusively the gener- 
al trend. 

“*With the possible exception of no 
more than four or five companies, new 
fire companies are not making much 
progress as premium producers, and es- 
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tablished institutions are holding their 
business well, considering conditions gen- 
erally, if the experience of the compa- 
nies writing a representative bulk of the 
business is any criterion. 

“*The loss experience of these sixty- 
seven established companies under ob- 
servation was very favorable during the 
period. Premiums earned aggregated 
$156,038,871 while losses incurred 
amounted to $76,136,846. The ratio of 
losses incurred to premiums earned, 
48.8%, is highly satisfactory.’ 

Completion Not So Serious 

“From observation and information 
from various sources and localities, ob- 
tained since our last meeting, I am con- 
strained to believe that non-affiliated 
competition is not as serious as some 
are inclined to regard it. Some may 
have been affected more noticeably than 
others, especially in sporadic and indi- 
vidual cases, but like the poor, such com- 
petition has always been with us, though 
possibly more pronounced now than at 
any time in the past. We must not, 
therefore, depreciate its importance in 
any manner, its insidious character, nor 
disregard the acute and serious situation 
which exists but extend our best efforts 
to combat it. 

“While I am not on the subject of 
competition it is useless to blind our 
eyes to the competition within our own 
ranks. Every organization operating 
today—fire, automobile and casualty—is 
laboring under an ever increasing load 
due to the actions of its own members. 
The Automobile Conference is under a 
particularly heavy strain for the busi- 
ness has been profitable, and the Con- 
ference members seem to have lost their 
sense of proportion in the mad rush for 
premiums. 

“While the non-affiliated competition 
may be bad, I really believe the compe- 
tition from the members of our own or- 
ganizations is much worse. If you be- 
long to a Bureau, a Union or a Confer- 
ence you are belonging for the advan- 
tages you will receive. It is impossible 
for such organizations to continue un- 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Adjustments 


For many years this company and its prede- 
cessor have been building up a golden “Good 


Will’? with a wide range of satisfied policy 
holders through prompt adjustments of all 


proper claims. 


The company’s agents have profited greatly 


through the “Good 


their territories.., 


Will” thus created in 


This has been a powerful factor in increasing 


the company’s and its agents’ business. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


_ HEAD OFFIC! 
4606 Arch Stréet, Philadelphia 
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Auto Committee To 
Issue Report Soon 


REAL PROGRESS BEING MADE 





Committee of Executives Hopes For A 
General Meeting of Companies Early 
in November 





After many months of painstaking ef- 
fort the committee of insurance com- 
pany executives which has been work- 
ing on plans for a new and more compre- 
hensive national automobile conference 
is now preparing the first draft of a 
report of its work, including recommen- 
dations, which will probably be distrib- 
uted later this month to all the auto- 
mobile writing companies interested in 
the proposed new organization. The com- 
mittee has been holding meetings regu- 
larly this past month and expects to hold 
another next week. If the report is ap- 
proved then copies will be sent out and 
a general meeting of company represen- 
tatives called for the early part of No- 
vember. 

The move to form a national automo- 
bile conference which would include 
many large premium writing companies 
not now members of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference was 
launched early in the year when it be- 
came evident that the competition of 
non-conference companies was leading to 
gross violations of the Conference rules 
by members themselves in their efforts 
to retain business already on their books 
and that a general break-up and free- 
for-all fight threatened the stability of 
automobile underwriting. 

The committee now working on plans 
for an organization that will be attrac- 
tive to a large number of companies 
with differing ideas on underwriting 
practices is composed of representatives 
from the various types of companies. 
These men, all of them high company 
officials, have exchanged viewpoints and 
considered each other’s recommendations 
at the meeting held in the early summer 
and during September, when they were 
resumed, and it is now reported that 
real progress has been made, the com- 
mittee feeling that there must be some 
sort of self-imposed regulation govern- 
ing the automobile insurance business or 
there will be endless trouble. 

Just what the report of the committee 
will contain when it is finally approved 
and distributed for general perusal and 
criticism is not yet known generally. 
The committee’s report will be subject 
to changes requested and approved when 
all the companies have had a chance 
to study it. However, as the report will 
contain the views and ideas of many 
leading men in automobile underwriting 
it is likely that it will be ultimately ac- 
cepted without a whole lot of radical 
alterations that would tend to defeat the 
purpose of the whole movement. 





LOCAL AGENTS AS AVIATORS 

Donald. G. North, prominent local 
agent of New Haven, Conn., recently 
flew to-a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Excelsior Fire of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Leaving New Haven at 
8:30 a. m: he arrived at the Syracuse 
airport two and a half hours later, re- 
mained for the entire meeting of direc- 
tors and returned by plane in time for 
a 6 o'clock dinner at home,in New 
Haven. Clifford E. Best, another agent 
of the Excelsior at Hornell, N. Y., went 
as a visitor to-the same directors’ .meet- 
ing in his own airplane. - 


SOUTHERN FIRE’S NEW OFFICE 
The Southern Fire of New York on 
Monday of this week formally opened 
its metropolitan department for the han- 
dling of fire and allied lines produced 
in the New York City. area. A. Ross 
Green is ‘manager of the office, which is 
located on the tenth floor of 111 John 
street in the same office as the Southern 
Surety so that brokers placing either 
fire or casualty-surety business have the 
broad facilities of the Southern group. 
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Ludlum Expresses His 
Affection For Union 


EXTOLS ITS ACHIEVEMENTS 





Home Official Makes Touching Talk At 
Last Meeting At Which He Was 
Active Member 





C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home of New York, who is retiring 
from the company at the close of the 
year, delivered his last address as a 
member of the Western Union at the 
annual meeting of that body last week 
at Old Point Comfort, Va. It was a 
talk full of sentiment and expressed the 
respect Mr. Ludlum has for the organi- 
zation and its work and the affection 
he holds for those fire insurance men 
who have been or are members. He 
paid high tribute to the Union and its 
work and his association with its mem- 
bers is deeply embedded in his memory. 

“This gathering is to celebrate the 
completion of a period of time: the fif- 
ty. years during which this estimable 
and serviceable trade organization has 





C. A. LUDLUM 


lived and had its active being,” said Mr. 
Ludlum. “Few if any of us compre- 
hend Einstein’s concept of time as a 
mere component of a four-dimensional 
time-space ccontinuum—an element of 
a curved space which returns upon it- 
self, finite, even measurable, but bound- 
less, without beginning or end, like the 
surface of a sphere. But we all know 
that time is a most familiar and a very 
real and important thing in our mundane 
existence. Once past it is irrevocably 
gone so far as we are concerned; it can- 
not be recalled nor re-employed. 


Long Regard For Union 


“My membership in the Union has 
not extended over any considerable pe- 
riod of time—only sixteen years—but my 
knowledge of it and the regard, amount- 
ing almost to reverence, I have had for 
it have extended over substantially all 
of my nearly forty years in our busi- 
ness. (I wasted ten years of my virile 
youth in railroad and Pullman employ.) 

“I was, as I may say, brought up ‘in 
the nurture and admonition’ of the 
Union. 
of my impressionable early experience 
in the home office was made by the ref- 
erences of Mr. John H. Washburn to 
the Union and the men he was asso- 
ciated with in that body. Later Mr. 
Fred Buswell (my intimate association 
with whom for many years is, and al- 
ways will be, one of my dearest memo- 
ries) would mention men -and matters 
connected with the Union—always with 
a manifest interest and regard which im- 
pressed me with the importance and 
prestige of the institution and the esteem 
in which its prominent members were 
held. 

“It will easily be understood that when 


One of the deepest impressions: 


I actually became a member of the 
Union it was almost like taking the sac- 
rament, and inscribing my signature on 
the roll of those living and dead com- 
prising its membership was to me an 
event indeed. 

“Nor did I find, so to speak, that my 
idol had feet of clay. The effectiveness 
of the organization, its regard for and 
general adherence to its fine traditions, 
the scope of its deliberations, the high 
average of loyalty of its members and 
the devotion of many of them to its 
concerns have created for the Union a 
record and a repute which are recog- 
nized in our business everywhere. 

“And I shall always cherish the rec- 
ollection of how I was received in your 
councils and the fraternity of your as- 
sociation. Naturally, I expected a term 
of probation, an attitude of ‘show us, 
you effete easterner, don’t assume that 
you will be taken and accepted in our 
inner circles until you have proven that 
you are worthy and well qualified.’ But 
you, fine, gracious, whole-souled fellows 
treated me from the start like a broth- 
er associate and fully accepted fellow- 
worker. As I say, I shall never forget 
that. : 

“So, tonight I want to tell you of the 
personal privilege I have enjoyed in 
knowing and associating with you, of the 
affection I have for those of you I know 
best, of the heartfelt appreciation I feel 
for having been honored by selection 
as your president and of the place you 
have and ever shall retain in my treas- 
ured memories. To know you is to love 
you—to name you is to praise. 

“In resigning, as I very soon shall do, 
my Union membership I want all to 
know how highly placed in my appreci- 
ation is my association in the Union and 
how deeply embedded in my affection 
is my association with you personally. 

“I shall not say good-bye but au re- 
voir, and I look forward with lively and 
happy anticipation to joining you oc- 
casionally in a purely personal way at 
your future gatherings.” 





BERGEN COUNTY AGENTS MEET 


The Bergen County (N. J.) Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents held its annu- 
al dinner meeting at Hackensack last 
Thursday. Spencer Welton, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Indemnity, ad- 
dressed the fifty members who were 
present. Retiring President Alfred 
Christie was presented with a beautiful 
desk clock. Allan Livingston of Engle- 
wood was elected president for the com- 
ing year. Both he and Mr. Christie have 
worked hard for the success of the as- 
sociation and their accomplishments 
were extolled at the recent convention 
of the New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters. John C. Conklin and Ed- 
mund Schmults were elected vice-presi- 
dents and Henry Fenner secretary-treas- 
urer. 





CARLSON WITH GLENS FALLS 


Wesley R. Carlson has joined the Phil- 
adelphia branch office of the Glens Falls 
as special agent in Pennsylvania terri- 
tory. He was formerly special agent of 
the National Union of Pittsburgh in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. A native of 
Illinois, Mr. Carlson entered the field 
as special agent of the Insurance Co. of 
North America in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota and before joining the National 
Union was also with the Globe Indem- 
nity in Chicago. 





CANADIAN FIRE PREVENTION 


Canada has proclaimed the week of 
October 6-12 as Fire Prevention Week, 
according to a proclamation published in 
the “Canada Gazette.” The Canadian 
fire loss has been in excess of $30,000,- 
000 annually and the proclamation calls 
for inspection by citizens of all types 
of buildings, fire drills and prevention 
instruction in schools, stores and facto- 
ries and other forms of activity to im- 
press the public with the message of 
Fire Prevention Week. 


Quaid Calls Selling 
Greatest Fire Problem 


SUGGESTS SOME NEW METHODS 





Southern Fire Vice-President Would 
Have Sales Talks Feature Manufac- 
turing and Selling Costs 





Insurance is not a profession but a 
mass production, high-speed manufac- 
turing business with the local agent as 
the distributor of the factory output, 
William Quaid, vice-president of the 
Southern Fire of New York, told the 
joint session of the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers and the National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents, meeting Tues- 
day at White Sulphur Springs, Va. Mr. 
Quaid takes this stand because he thinks 
that the greatest problem of fire insur- 
ance today is selling. He said local 
agents should concentrate on selling 
their product, and as expert salesmen 
they do not engage in a profession, which 





WILLIAM QUAID 


contemplates practicing, as in the legal 
or medical professions. 


Developing his theme that an agent 
will sell more fire insurance if he explains 
it to the public in the terms of manu- 
facturing costs and benefits to the buy- 
er, Mr. Quaid said: 

“IT have a different idea of insurance 
than a great many people in our busi- 
ness. Let me explain‘ this by saying 
that you often hear insurance referred 
to as a great profession. To my mind 
insurance is not and never can be a 
profession because the word implies 
something that you practice, for instance 
you practice medicine, practice law, while 
insurance is a selling proposition. My 
reason for making this problem of sell- 
ing the outstanding problem of fire in- 
surance is because I believe that a com- 
modity is popular in the community in 
the degree in which it is aggressively 
and intelligently sold. Wrapped up in 
this selling is the psychology of the 
community’s reaction to fire insurance 
and often times the antagonism of the 
community to our business. 


“For a long time fire insurance was 
the predominating insurance and was 
considered such a necessity that the 
community was willing to buy fire in- 
surance without knowing very much 
about the business. Then life insurance 
came into the community and under able 
management and aggressive selling, be- 
gan to make great headway and the 
community began to get more insurance- 
minded. They understood life insurance 
because carried to ultimate conclusion 
of the policy a recovery was made. Then 
came casualty, surety and liability in- 
surance in its many and various forms. 
It is probably true that a big buyer of 
insurance is constantly making recover- 
ies under his casualty and liability poli- 
cies and so the community got to the 








point of understanding and appreciating 
the third party insurance. 


New Methods of Selling 


“The fire insurance company has only 
recently recognized the necessity of edu- 
cating the public in fire insurance so 
that they will understand fire insurance 
in the same sense that they understand 
life and third party insurance. Now, the 
very best way to enlighten the public 
is by and through the seller, and I be- 
lieve that the time has arrived when we 
must get the agent to look at insur- 
ance in a different way than he has in 
the past and my personal opinion of the 
way to do this is to cease considering 
insurance as a profession and to con- 
sider it as a mass production, high-speed 
manufacturing business with the agent 
as the distributor of the factory output. 
Certainly, when we put insurance on 
such a concrete basis, where we show 
definite manufacturing cost and definite 
selling cost, I believe that the agent will 
begin to understand insurance in a way 
that he never has before and will carry 
the story of fire insurance to the buyer 
in a different way and with more con- 
fidence than ever before. 

“In this day of high-speed mass pro- 
duction output it certainly is obvious that 
the big stock company can manufacture 
and put out its policies as cheaply, if not 
more so, than any other system of man- 
ufacturing insurance that has ever been 
devised. When the distributor or agent 
begins to realize this, he will be in a po- 
sition to talk fire insurance in a language 
that the buyer will understand. 

“It is interesting to note that in an 
analysis of five leading companies it is 
shown they have a manufacturing cost of 
their product of 15.6 cents of the dollar 
premium. In this 15.6 cents is every- 
thing that goes in the making of the 
policy from the salary of the office boy 
to the chairman of the board, rent, light, 
heat, advertising, field expense, the great 
work of fire prevention that is done 
through the local board’s engineers and 
the National Board. I believe that the 
policyholder gets a greater return out of 
this part of the dollar premium than he 
does out of the loss part returned to 
him, because in fire insurance it is the 
collection from the many and the pay- 
ment to the few as far as the losses go. 
But every policyholder gets this great 
financial background of protection, with- 
out which there would be no financial se- 
curity and no peace of mind. 

“Now the selling cost is earned and 
justified in that degree in which the sell- 
er provides for the needs of the buyer 
and safeguards the interest of the buyer. 
So I believe that the fundamental prob- 
lem is this question of having fire insur- 
ance understood by the buyer. 

“This problem is generally spoken of 
as public relations. Maybe it is public 
relations, but I don’t think so. I think 
it is manufacturing and marketing a great 
article in such an aggressive and intelli- 
gent way that the buyer will eventually 
come to the realization that anything ad- 
versely affecting fire insurance wil! be 4 
detriment to his interest. And when this 
happens, our problems of legislation, tax 
finance act will lend themselves to easy 
solution.” 


LADIES TO HONOR CONWAY 

The committee in charge of the dinner 
to be given by the General Brokers 
Association of Metropolitan District 
Inc., on October 22 at the Hotel Astor 
in honor of Superintendent of Insurance 
Albert Conway, announces that for the 
first time ladies are to be invited. 
twelve piece’ orchestra has been engaged 
and after dinner the floor will be give" 
over to dancing. Arrangements have 
also been made with Station WNYC © 
broadcast the speeches. 


MASS. AGENCY INCORPORATES 
Norton Rickard Co. has been inco*p® 
rated in Massachusetts to do a «enera 
insurance agency and brokerage busines 
with an authorized capital of $1000 
The incorporators are R. C. McLeot 
Boston; Oscar W. Haussermann, Milton 
and L. E. Monahan, Watertown. 
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ASSETS 
gee at ES $ 4,896,544.34 
|. Seen RMS RE 6,000,569.04 
1928 2h. 10,099,162.29 


1929 (6 months)... 13,199,520.14 





INCREASE (1929). 3,100,357.85 

















SURPLUS 
TO POLICYHOLDERS 





RO tt elas $ 1,928,405.51 
ROARS 2,405,564.51 
Be isis aasicenrinsisht 5,104,895.78 














Interest Accrued 


Bonds and Stocks........... 
Premiums and Accounts Receivable 


Reinsurance Receivable 


ASSETS 














Cash on Deposit 























VOLUNTARY RESERVE 
1926 .. 





1987 + fo 3 aS $ '750,000.00 
PRR ec eee 1,600,000.00 
1929 (6 months) .. 2,000,000.00 
INCREASE (1929) .. 400,000.00 





NE SE re TS oe oe 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


STATEMENT 


AS OF JUNE 30, 1929 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


LIABILITIES 

$11,721,214.46 Reserve for Unearned Premiums... $ 2,958,747.15 
763.297.96 Reserve for Losses 337,536.46 
seats Reserve for all other Liabilities... 835,244.63 
14,746.18 Voluntary Reserve for Contingencies........ 2,000,000.00 

Capital $2,000,000.00 

mere Ge 5,067,991.90 

693,406.95 





$13,199,520.14 





INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


92 William Street, New York City 


1929 (6 months)... 
INCREASE (1929) ~ 


7,067,991.90 
1,963,096.12 




















7,067,991.90 


$13,199,520.14 








. Losses Paid Since Organization Exceed $28,000,000 
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UNEARNED 





PREMIUM RESERVE 




















BO26 ee ee $ 2,236,287.66 
Is hE rT oI 2,253,486.31 
<8 > 2 |. Eanes es 2,809,089.54 
1929 (6 months) .._ 2,958,747.15 
INCREASE (1929)... 149,657.61 
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National Ass’n Names 
Executive Committee 


TWO NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 





George W. Carter of Detroit and Harry 
R. Manchester of Cleveland Repre- 
sent Big Premium Producers 





Chairman Percy H. Goodwin of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents has com- 
pleted the personnel of the executive 
committee for the coming year. Seven 
of the nine members of last year’s com- 
mittee are held over, and the two vacant 
posts have been filled by men repre- 
senting large premium producing offices 
in the Middle West. These new mem- 
bers of the committee are George Carter 
of the Detroit Insurance Agency of De- 
troit, Mich., and Harry R. Manchester 
of the James & Manchester Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The other members of the executive 
commitiee follow: Percy H. Goodwin, 
San Diego, Cal. chairman; Clyde B. 
Smith, Lansing, Mich., ex-officio by vir- 
tue of being president of the National 
Association; Fred M. Burton, Galveston, 
Texas; Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass. ; 
RB; "DeVan, retiring president of the 
National Association, Charleston, W. 
Va.; Charles L.- Gandy, Birmingham, 
Ala., and J. W. Rose, Buffalo, N. Y. W. 
Eugene Harrington, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Frank T. Priest, Wichita, Kan., have re- 
tired from the committee. Mr. Harring- 
ton was president of the association two 
years ago. 

Both Mr. Carter and Mr. Manchester 
are large personal producers in addition 
to being members of important agencies. 
Mr. Manchester began his insurance ca- 
reer in 1884 in Cleveland as a part-time 
office boy for a salary of $1 a week. 
Two years later he became the whole 
clerical force of the agency of Runnels 
& Manchester, an agency established in 
1862 by his father and an uncle. In 1890 
he purchased a small interest in the 
agency and three years afterwards he 
bought out the interest of Mr. Runnels. 
In 1907 the agencies of Runnels & Man- 
chester and the James Parsons-Ruggles 
Co. were consolidated as the James & 
Manchester. Co., of which Mr. Manches- 
ter has since been president. 

For many years Mr. Manchester has 


been interested in agency organization 


work and has attended a number of Na- 
tional Association conventions. He served 
two terms as president of the Insurance 
Club of Cleveland and was vice-presi- 
dent for several terms. He was the guid- 
ing spirit of the reorganization of the 
Cleveland Club in 1918. 

Mr. Carter enjoys a-fine reputation 
as a student of insurance salesmanship. 
He was born in 1886 in North Dakota, 
where he received a primary and night 
school education. His insurance career 
started with the Orient in 1900 and two 
years later he went with Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, joining the Detroit Insurance 
Agency, with which he has been asso- 
ciated ever since, in 1913. 

In 1917 Mr. Carter organized the first 
fire prevention committee for the Board 
of Commerce of Detroit, of which body 
he was president for two years. e is 
still serving. on the fire prevention com- 


mittee and is regarded as an,authority in ~ 


that work. He is a charter’ member of 
the Detroit local agents’ association and 
served as president for the first three 
years. Likewise, he has served two terms 
as president of the Michigan Insurance 
Federation. 





JAMES S. RUSSELL MARRIED 

James S. Russell, manager of the 
brokerage and service department of the 
Sun Insurance Office, and his bride re- 
turned this week from their honeymoon 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Mrs. Rus- 
sell before her marriage was Miss 
Eleanor Rech of the North British & 
Mercantile, 


Blue Goose Holds 
Fine Convention 


ALL BUT TWO PONDS THERE 





D. L. McCoy of Sioux Falls Most Loyal 
Grand Gander; Discussion on Group 


Life Plans 





D:: L.« MeGoy “of Sioux Falls, “S. B:; 
was elected most loyal grand gander of 


_ the Blue Goose at the grand nest con- 


vention held last week in San Francisco. 
Henry L. Rose was elected grand super- 
visor of the flock; William F. C. Fellers, 
grand guardian of the goslings; and H. 
Churchill Smith, grand guardian of the 
nest. David A. McKinley of Seattle was 
elected grand keeper of the golden goose 
egg. 

The grand nest meeting was attended 
by the finest type of delegates and it 
was the best convention so far held 
many of the delegates reported. All ex- 
cept two of the forty-three ponds were 
represented. 

Efforts to have the name of the or- 
ganization changed by dropping the 
word “honorable” were defeated while 
the amendment to the constitution rec- 
ognizing the “puddles” which have been 
formed during the last two years in 
sections of the country where it has 
been impossible for members to attend 
the meetings of their local ponds was 
recognized. 

The 1930 meeting of the Blue Goose 
will be held in some city in the Black 
Hills district of South Dakota, the home 
territory of the newly elected most loy- 
al grand gander. W. G. H. Mullin of 
the general agency of Mullin & Acton 
~ the golf tournament last Thurs- 

ay. 

More than 150 delegates from the 
ponds outside San Francisco attended 
the twenty-third annual convention of 
the order. Most Loyal Grand Gander 
J. Charles Harris of San Francisco, who 
was elected at the last annual meeting, 
presided at the session of this conven- 
tion. 

The Blue Goose now has 6,841 mem- 
bers in the United States with ponds 
located in all parts of the country. 

One afternoon was spent in executive 
session discussing the group life insur- 





knowledge of Automobile lines. 
our principal requirement. Reply 
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SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED 


We have openings in a number of territories for Special Agents with 
Ability to secure Agency appointments 


Box 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


1124 


New York, N. Y. 








Capital $500,000.00 











Policyholders’ Surplus $1,477,453.17 


AMERICAN UNION 
Insurance Company of New York 


Administrative Offices, Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, President 


FIRE INSURANCE AND ALL ALLIED LINES 





Surplus $977,453.17 











ance plan of the Blue Goose. Several 
complications in connection with this 
scheme have arisen, it is understood. A 
report was submitted by W. J. Sonnen of 
Chicago making several recommenda- 
tions, one of which would necessitate 
an amendment to the by-laws. Mr. Son- 
nen stated that the vote taken recently 
on the question of increasing the life 
insurance coverage from $2,500 to $5,000 
was defeated because of the lack of the 
necessary three-quarters vote. 

Speaking of the group life plan, J. 
Charles Harris said: 

“There is one angle I would like to 
bring before you which might have a 
great deal to do with keeping the cost 
to members at a minimum by curtailing 
work and at the same time reducing 
half the probability of certificates laps- 
ing. I refer to the rule that premiums 
must be paid semi-annually. 


_ “I think we are making a mistake by 
insisting upon semi-annual payments. 
The premium is small in comparison to 
the amount for which each is insured 
and we are simply doubling our secre- 
tary’s work instead of reducing it. I con- 
cede it might be an advantage for some 
of our younger members to pay semi- 
annually but, if they find this neces- 
sary they should be willing to pay a 
small additional amount for the privilege. 


“An annual payment of premiums will 


have a tendency to curtail lapses and 
this is a factor which must be carefully 
watched as we are obligated to have 
75% of all our eligible members en- 
rolled or the contract can be canceled by 
the company at the close of any policy 
year. 

“The Blue Goose is committed to this 
venture and all of us must see to it 
that it never fails for lack of thought- 
fulness, as such a result would be little 
less than a calamity to our order. 


Work of Relief Committees 


“In a certain way our life insnrance 
plan can be linked with our relief activi- 
ties. You will remember I asked your 
hearty support and assistance in devel- 
oping these charitable committees in all 
our ponds. From reports which have 
been received, these committees have 
filled a long felt want and have given 
to our organization a depth of feeling 
that bids fair to insure its stability for 
years to come. 

“Another thought advanced at the 
start of my term was the development of 
puddles in.an endeavor to tie our mem- 
bers together by giving all a social con- 
tact no matter how small the: field in 
which they worked. Many puddles have 
been organized during the past year and 
are now actively developing the spirit 
of the Blue Goose among some of our 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and freasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 





SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89  $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.- gue ey i peal V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURAN CE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.66  $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL yoy Pre JOHN KAY, Vice st and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER ‘Vice- Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Mice Pres’ t 
ORGANIZED 1884 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


> 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44  $ 600,000.00  $ 1,510,943.96  $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL py get President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSIN GER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS , ee: be -- -Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres "t 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 5,021,040.53 $ 2,502,743.59  $ 1,000,000.00  $ 1,518,296.84- $ 2,518,296.84 





A. H. TRIMBLE, pres - nt NEAL BASSETT, pe s"t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pre: _ naranie té a V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURAN CE CO. 


F PITTSBURGH, PA 


$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 § 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 — $ 2,345,010.75 





W. E. WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. ——— a Ps gmat V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURAN CE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS 


$ 5,359,804.52  $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44  $ 2,873,712.44 





CHARLES L, JACKMAN, President L BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. a WELLS T.8 - gaia V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP 2d V.-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE IN SURANCE CO. 


ONCORD, 


$ 666,598.88  $ 196.08 $ “300, 000. 00. $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. ss ROWE, Preside lent S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
INEGAN, ist V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’ t 


ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN jp ASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


F NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$15,452,308.70  $10,173,698.43 § 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27  $ 5,278,610.27 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey: 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, 60 Sansome Street 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Canada San Francisco, California 
spats ae ~ en ager MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited,  w. w. & E. G. POTTER, Manages 
H. R. M. SMITH Managers Ass’t Manager 
JAMES SMITH — FRED. W. SULLIVAN . JOHN R. COONEY 
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Says Public Holds 

Key To Fire Rate Cuts 
OTHER EXPENSES ARE STEADY 
Member of Well-Known Southern Agen- 


cy Claims Public Co-operation ~s- 
sential For Rate Reductions 











Emphasizing that the public must un- 
derstand that it helps make the insur- 
ance rates itself, John L. Conner, sec- 
retary of the well-known firm of Dar- 
gan, Venable & Whitington, Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga., has written the following in- 
teresting facts for these columns: 

“Insurance, like any other important 
business, is entitled to a fair return on 
capital invested. This is everywhere con- 
ceded. Without insurance our progress 
could not continue. Premium rates play 
an important part in the whole matter 
and what makes up the net rate is a 
question asked us every day by the pol- 
icyholder. The public does not fully 
understand that it primarily makes the 
rate. 

“Building codes differ in various parts 
of the country; also there are different 
degrees of enforcement of laws, arson, 
exposures, occupancy, fire protection. All 
these and many other hazards must be 
taken into consideration in arriving at 
rates. 

“Then there is the ever-present possi- 
bility of conflagrations from which no 
community is absolutely exempt, which 
cannot be predicted, yet which, must en- 
gage the attention of the whole rate- 
producing structure, including the pub- 
lic. 

“Agents’ commissions, salaries, inspec- 
tion service, rents, traveling expenses, 
taxes, printing, adjustment expenses and 
a fair, reasonable profit also must enter 
in the problem. Upon any specific risk 
that you might have in mind, you can 
get from your local agent or the rating 
bureau having jurisdiction in your ter- 
ritory information as to how the rate is 
made up. 

“Losses must be met promptly and 
adjusted on an equitable basis. Without 

- proper reserves the companies could not 
meet such obligations. Each policy writ- 
ten must bear sufficient premium to en- 
able a company to put away in reserve 
enough for the protection of the policy 
for the time it has to run. Reserves 
vary from 35% up, depending upon the 
class of insurance written. Of course, 
the reserve must come out of the pre- 
miums. 

“One of the quickest and surest ways 
of insurance rate reduction is co-opera- 
tion by assureds. Losses can be greatly 
reduced by reasonable precaution, fire 
prevention and enforcement of proper 
laws. The insurance companies are do- 


ing everything in their power to pre-° 


vent further increase in rates and this 
can be done only with the full co-opera- 
tion of the insuring public.” 





FIREMAN’S FUND CHANGE 

C. S. Hunter, who has efficiently rep- 
resented the Fireman’s Fund as manager 
of its Hawkeye and Des Moines, Ja., 
department for many years, has retired 
from active service on account of im- 
paired health. He will be retained on 
the retired list of the company. ; 
Waddell, assistant manager of the de- 
partment, has succeeded Mr. Hunter. He 
has been a special agent in Iowa for 
several years and for the last three has 
been assistant to Mr. Hunter. 





FORMING INSURANCE BAND 


Thirty-nine members have signed up 
to play in the band now being -organ- 
ized by the Insurance Society Sf Massa- 
chusetts. The first meeting for organi- 
zation was held on Septémber~ 26 
and enthusiasm prevailed. The band is 


under the direction of a professional. 


band director and lessons in the vari- 
ous instruments are to be given free to 
all who join up with the organization. 


Cen. mS Oey H 


N. Y. BOARD COMMITTEES 


Personnel Named For the Standing 
Committees Which Will Function 
For the Coming Year 


The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued its 1929-1930 list of the 
personnel of its various standing com- 
mittees. They are as follows: 


Committee on finance, Otto E. Schaefer, chair- 
man; William Mackintosh, vice-chairman; 
Joseph W. Russell, Willard S. Brown, Charles 
L. Tyner, Lyman Candee and C. V. Meserole; 
secretary, William C, Metcalfe. 

Committee on fire patrol, H. P. Iremonger, 
chairman; B. M. Culver, vice-chairman; Willard 
S. Brown, L. R. Bowden, Bennett Ellison, 
John H. Packard; secretary, William C. Met- 
calfe, “Hi fe 

Committee on laws and legislation, James J. 
Hoey, chairman; Percival Beresford, vice-chair- 
man; C. . Ludlum, William Quaid, C. F. 
Shallcross, William Mackintosh, A. R. Phillips. 

Committee on losses and adjustments, H. E. 
Maxson, chairman; A. R. Hanners, vice-chair- 
man; Harry H. Clutia, W. N. Bament, C. A. 
Nottingham, Montgomery Clark, Joseph W. 
Russell, W. J. Reynolds, C. E. Case, W. B. 
Ogden; secretary, Allen E, Clough. 

Committee on surveys, C. R. Pitcher, chair- 





man; J. . Nichols, vice-chairman; Howard 
Hampton, A. B. ills, C. A. Nottingham, 
George G. Hooper, W. R. Crane; superinten- 


dent, William B. White. 

Committee on electricity, Hart Darlington, 
chairman; Frank E. Jenkins, W. B. Ogden, 
es aga 3 Clark, Wilbur R. Crane, C. C. 
Dominge, George F. Hayden; supervising en- 
gineer, J. C. Forsythe. 


Executive committee, Hart Darlington, chair- 
man; O. E. Schaefer, C. R. Pitcher, B. M. 
Culver, H. P. Iremonger, H. E. Maxson, W. 
J. Reynolds, James J. Hoey, George G. Hooper. 

Committee on origin of fires, C, R. Pitcher, 
chairman; H. P. Iremonger, vice-chairman ; 
Otto E. Schaefer, Hart Darlington, H. E. Max- 
son, James J. Hoey. 

Committee on arbitration, C. F. Shallcross, 
chairman; ‘Clarence A, Ludlum, Bennett Elli- 
son. 

Committee on patents, William Mackintosh, 
chairman; L. R. Bowden, W. B. Ogden, C. 
F. Shallcross. 

Committee on membership, Otto E, Schaefer, 
chairman; H. P. Iremonger, James J. Hoey, 
H. E. Maxson, C. R. Pitcher, Hart Darlington. 

Committee on water supply and fire depart- 


ment, R. P. Barbour, chairman; Wilbur R. 
Crane, B. E. Gendar, James J. Hoey, J. W. 
Nichols. 


Committee on fire patrol relief fund, H. P. 
Iremonger, chairman; Otto E. Schaefer, vice- 
chairman; B. M. Culver, Willard L. Chambers, 
John H. Packard, Bennett Ellison, L. R. Bow- 
den, Williard S. Brown. 





NATIONAL BOARD MEETINGS 


Several committees of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters met this 
week. They included the arson com- 
mittee, committee on fire prevention and 
engineering standards, committee on 
public relations, committee on salaries, 
executive committee and the board of 
the Fire Underwriters’ Building Corpo- 
ration. 

































































































































































Up The Flue! 


destructive fires. 


starts many others. 


possible after use. 


week. 





ITU 





Don’t allow your 
clients to forget to 





have their flues 





OOTY chimneys are frequently responsible for 
Carelessness in the disposal 


of rubbish and other 


Kerosene, gasoline, and other volatile liquids should 
be safely stored in metal containers. 


Electric wiring should be done only by an expert. 
Electrical appliances should be turned off as soon as 


Chimney flues should be cleaned at least once a year. 
These are most important fire prevention measures. . . . 
Harmonia local agents are well qualified to give 
advice on fire prevention to friends and clients and 
to play a leading role in the activities of fire prevention 


HARMONIA 


Fire Insurance Company 
Wilfred Kurth, Pres. 
~NEW YORK OFFICE 
59 MAIDEN LANE 





cleaned. 











inflammable material 


























Vermont Agents Hold 
Annual Convention 


_- 


MASON RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Comm. Dunham of Connecticut Again 
Sounds Warning on Long Term Cred. 
its and High Commissions 





All the officers of the Vermont Asso. 
ciation of Insurance Agents were te. 
elected at the annual meeting held lay 
week at Rutland. The officers are A. (¢ 
Mason, Rutland, president; Thomas () 
Cheney, Morrisville, vice - president: 
Mary Louise Milo, St. Albans, secre. 
tary-treasurer; H. A. Wills, Benningto 
chairman of the executive committee 
The other members of the executivg 
committee are D. J. Burns, Montpelier 
and S. G. Griswold, Bellows Falls. 

The convention, which was attende( 
by about seventy-five members, adopt 
ed only one resolution, expressing y 
preciation of the work of President Mz 
son in making possible the winning } 
the Vermont Association of the member 
ship cup of the National Associatio 
awarded at the recent Detroit conven 
tion. 

Commissioner Howard P. Dunham 
Connecticut, who was a speaker, agi 
brought up the subjects of long tem 
credits and high commissions. 

“The system of long credits is d 
wrong,” he said. “If you don’t clear 
this situation you will be sorry. Som 
body is going to clear up these thing 
Some of these commissions are entir 
too high. In most states in New Eng 
land it is about right but in except 
cities these inordinate commissions har 
got to go.” : 

Governor John E. Weeks of Vermol 
an insurance agent, gave a talk on Ve 
mont and its future ‘possibilities. Ty 
men were elected to honorary membe 
ship in the association. They were Fra 
L. Brigham, founder of the associatid 
and Dana J. Loud of Buffalo, N. Y. 

A clambake closed the day’s convé 
tion. The Glens Falls, Aetna Casua 
& Surety, Fidelity & Deposit and! 
America Fore Group contributed pri 
through their special agents for the 
rious golf tournaments. 





TO DISPLAY OLD ADS 





Exhibit of Advertising of Past Cent 
to Be Shown at Ad Conferenct) 
Gathered Together By L. A. Mack 
An exhibition of insurance adve 

ing for the past eighty years will 

shown at the Insurance Advertising “4 

ference at Cleveland next week. Theé 

hibits were gathered by L. A. Ma 
president of the “Weekly Underwmlt 

The exhibition indicates that for ™ 
years no one paid any attention t0é 
vertising copy, either in the compa 
or the offices of the trade journals. 
Armstrong Investigation and_ the} 
Francisco Fire changed things, cle 
out both the life and fire business 
putting an end to many “gyp” jou 
at the same time attracting better p® 
to insurance journalism. 

Mr. Mack has brought the ™ 
down to the present time showing 
result of expert treatment in_ adve 
ing copy and layout and _indicatilé 
strong contrast the old method ™ 
before the Insurance Advertising 
ference influence was felt. Some 0 
panels will show that ads have bee! 
ning for thirty years without a ™ 
in copy. 





INCORPORATE AGENCY 

The Halprin-Kaplan Insurance As 
of Jersey City has been _ incorp? 
with a,capital of 100,000 sh«res, vi 
value. The incorporators inclu eM 


Kaplan. Julius Halprin and {sadore 
prin. . The office of the agency is 
at 392 Central Avenue, Jerscy City: 
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AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y- 


ERNEST STURM, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
PAUL L.HAID, Presivenr’ 


CASH CAPITAL- ONE MILLION DOLLARS once: NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Rawlings’ Report 
(Continued from Page 19) 


less each member appreciates the ad- 
vantages and co-operates to the fullest 
extent. 

“Tt does not rest in the hands of your 
presidents or your officers to remedy 
conditions, it rests in the individual 
member himself. 

Status of Fire Rate Cases 

“Commissions are one of the most im- 
portant and serious problems that ab- 
sorb our thoughts and attention. You 
are familiar with the Detroit situation 
and as this will no doubt be presented 
in the report of the executive commit- 
tee, to avoid repetition I will not discuss 
it now. Likewise, the Missouri rate case 
regarding which you were addressed by 
circular letter suggesting a method of 
handling the matter. 

“The Kentucky rate case has finally 
been adjusted, of which you have been 
fully advised, but it was a compromise 
settlement after several years of liti- 
gation expensive to the companies and 
means further expense in a mass of de- 
tail work in the handling of policies in- 
volved. 

“The Kansas rate case continues to 
be one of our most vexatious problems 
and we have nothing further to report 
at this meeting regarding the Kansas 
situation in addition to what you have 
been apprised of through the medium 
of the Subscribers’ Actuarial Committee. 

“T have mentioned the states in which 
we are having difficulties now. Recalling 
some other famous cases, if we displaved 
our record on the same basis as a base- 
ball team, it would read about as fol- 
lows: 

“Won—None. Lost—Three. Tied— 
Three. I am afraid the three ties are 
the ones we are going to lose in the 
future. 

“It seems to me that the insurance 
officials could handle their own problems 
by direct contact with the commission- 
ers and settle each particular case on a 
business basis. Certainly, if matters 
were handled in this way we could show 
as good a record as the table I men- 
tioned above, thereby saving the enor- 
mous sums that have been spent in fu- 
tile legislation. 

“They say the public admires a good 
loser as well as a good winner. About 
the only thing we can do is to point 
with pride to the manner in which we 
have accepted our losses. How we would 
act if we ever won still remains a ques- 
tion. 

Co-Operation With Commissioners 

“Insurance codes and laws in most 
states are the outgrowth of practices 
forty or fifty years ago which would not 
be countenanced by any reputable com- 
pany today. The insurance commission- 
ers as a whole appreciate the mass of 
technicalities in their laws—technicalities 
which would make it impossible for any 
company to operate if they were strict- 
ly interpreted. 

“When a commissioner is approached 
by an insurance man to discuss a prob- 
lem on a practical basis the commission- 
er is usually willing to meet the situa- 
tion fairly. When he is compelled to 
consult with attorneys on these mat- 
ters there is nothing for him to do but 
to adhere to the law as it is written. 

“I have merely glossed over the situ- 
ation but I do not believe there is a 
member in the room whose experience 
with commissioners does not bear me 
out. 

“The only way in which we can solve 
our problems is by facing them—not evad- 
ing them. I have tried to point out to 
you some of the questions confronting 
us and in some cases I have suggested 
at least a partial remedy. It is for 
members of this Bureau to think out 
the remedies for the other situations 
which now confront us.” 


Separation Results 


(Continued from Page 18) 


torily, no definite statements can be 
made. Some agents who stated several 
weeks ago that they were all ready to 
clear house and sign up with the asso- 
ciation companies are now holding off, 
waiting, as they put it, to see which way 
the wind is going to blow the hardest. 

At the offices of the various non-con- 
ference companies in Newark business 
is going on as if there was nothing dis- 
turbing. The indifference shown by the 
non-conference companies is puzzling to 
a number of Newark underwriters. They 
appatently, on the surface of all things, 
seem to be sitting tight and not worry- 
ing. 

When an official of a fleet of non- 
union companies was asked as to what 
his attitude was towards separation he 
stated that it was not bothering his com- 
panies in the least and he wanted it dis- 
tinctly understood that they did not in- 
tend to join the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association. Many agencies which at 
first had planned to keep all the compa- 
nies they had represented by separat- 
ing the non-conference from the confer- 
ence by incorporating under another 
name and appointing one of the em- 
ployes as agent, seems to have fallen 
through to a certain extent, although 
some agents are still considering such 
a move, particularly in Hudson and Es- 
sex counties. 


Situation in Other Parts of State 


The situation outside of Essex and 
Hudson counties is also muddled but 
meetings that are being held this week 
may clarify the atmosphere. The small- 
er agents seem loath to give up the non- 
conference companies on account of the 
high commissions and still want to re- 
tain the conference companies for the 
reason of their pleasant relations in the 
past. These conditions exist in Middle- 
sex, Passaic, Bergen, Monmouth, Atlan- 
tic. Camden and several other counties. 

It has been admitted by some agents 
that the non-conference companies are 
numerous in New Jersey and many of 
them have large capacities and can han- 
dle all the business given by their agents. 

One thing which has attracted the at- 
tention of a number of underwriters 
throughout the state is the large number 
of insurance agencies which have been 
formed since the first of the year, the 
total number estimated at forty-six. 
Some new agencies have already been 
appointed agents for conference compa- 
nies. In several instances these agen- 
cies have been approached by special 
agents of the non-conference companies 
but have turned them down. These ap- 
pointments have been made as far back 
as last May and June. 

The small town agent is the one who 
is going to feel the separation the most 
as in many instances there are but two 
or three companies in the small agency 
and to make a decision, particularly 
where there are two conference and one 
non-conference company—the latter get- 
ting the preference on account of the 
high commissions—is going to be a dif- 
ficult problem. 

Every agent of a conference company 
has received some sort of an agreement 
or pledge to sign but many small town- 
ers have not signed up, according to 
their own statements.’..An=agent of a 
small town on the Tersey coast. told a 
renresentative of The Eastern Under- 
writer that the conference companies are 
going to lose some good agents and bus- 
iness. 

A peculiar situation was brought to 
licsht in some parts of Bergen county. 
where it was learned that several agents 
were not aware of the fact that the 
non-conference companies were paying 
higher commissions than the conference 
companies. This fact became known only 
after the subject of separation was 
brought up. 








Fire Prevention 


As Benjamin Franklin remarked, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


A certain proportion of the money received by stock 
fire insurance companies is devoted to fire prevention 
work which benefits the policyholders. 


Halifax workers, both in the Central Office of the 
company and in the field, are constantly making sug- 
gestions and recommendations for fire safety. 





Such fire prevention activities are broadened and 
intensified auring Fire Prevention Week (October 6- 
12) in which alert Halifax agents always play a 
prominent part. 


THE HALIFAX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


59 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


























‘Just What I Wanted” 


—writes a practical insurance manager, after 
receiving a John Hancock Home Budget Sheet 





Any business man will appreciate our Budget, 
and so will his wife, if she is interested in the 
financial management of the home. 


The John Hancock Monthly Budget Sheet pre- 
sents clearly the division of expenses, including 
recreation, savings, and Insurance, and affords 
definite assistance to both men and women in 
the'management of income and home expenses. 


YOUR Monthly Budget Sheet will be sent for 
the asking. 





















| 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
Inquiry Bureau: 197 Clarendon Street; BOSTON, MASS. 








Please send me a FREE copy of the John Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 
I enclose 2c. for postage. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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How Detroit Became A 
Leader In Loss Work 


ACTIVE COMMITTEE WORKING 





Commerce Chamber Committee Head 
Tells of Co-operation Between Large 
Number of Interests 





Detroit is one of the big cities of the 
country that has taken a most active in- 


terest in fire prevention work for sev- 
eral years and has consequently reduced 
its loss ratio in an encouraging man- 
ner. The results achieved were so out- 
standing that Detroit won the grand 
prize this year of the inter-chamber fire 
waste contest of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Fire Waste Council. At the National 
Safety Congress convention this week in 
Chicago Paxton Mendelssohn, chairman 
of the fire prevention committee of the 
Detroit Chamber of Commerce, told how 
his city has successfully fought the fire 
problem. 

The secret of the campaign, according 
to Mr. Mendelssohn, has been effective 
co-operation between a large number of 
interests. A committee of twenty-six 
members is functioning all the time and 
has the support of the Detroit mayor 
and common council, the fire commis- 
sion, the fire marshal, the arson squad, 
the prosecutor’s office, the water board, 
the police department, the board of edu- 


} cation, women’s clubs, factory owners 


and leading citizens. The committee has 
upon it the insurance commissioner, rep- 
resentatives of the afore-mentioned bu- 
reaus and departments of the city gov- 
ernment, officials of the General Motors 
Corp. and other leading industrial con- 
cerns, insurance company executives and 
others. 
_ “Another ideal we have acknowledged 
is that of obtaining results regardless of 
who gets the credit,” said Mr. Mendels- 
sohn. “This may be styled partial self 
effacement, but to accomplish good, one 
must get results, and if it is seen that 
results can be obtained quicker by al- 
lowing some department of city govern- 
ment to introduce an ordinance or ac- 
complish the result and thereby get the 
credit for the accomplishment, does it 
matter whether the thought behind the 
deed was prompted by the fire preven- 
tion committee, or whether through a 
more round-about difficult process, the 
fire prevention committee did the accom- 
plishment itself. Our committee in De- 
troit has many times been entirely for- 
gotten when certain things have been 
accomplished, but has had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that their discussions, 
their thoughts, and their influence was 
the origin and really the prime factor in 
getting the thing done. That may not 
be direct action or direct fire prevention, 
ut it is getting results. 
List Major Accomplishments 
“Going down through the years since 
1921, I will first name the actual major 
accomplishments and then give you some 
etails of our general activities. We 
were influential in obtaining legislation 
requiring fire insurance agents to be li- 
censed. We have for over five years 
been gathering data and using our influ- 
ence to obtain salvage squad service for 
the City of Detroit, to be financed either 
through fire insurance premium reserve 
or direct city budget. Although as yet 
we have not obtained salvage Sservie@ for 
€troit, our members: have gathered data 
on inStallation Gosts, operation costs, 
ee eods, etc. Members of our commit- 
be have traveled to many cities through- 
pas the country, investigating salvage 
ges, and one or two have even 
“i with salvage squads and rode to 
ie with them to get first hand infor- 
oon as to how they operate. We are 
inced that sooner or later this ef- 
ee terminate successfully. 
dla we have been working for 
ies oof cae on the study of hazard- 
aa TOOr coverings, with the ultimate 
» an ordinance that will prohibit’ the 


(Continued on Page 30) 

















STOPPED BY THE 
WAYSIDE ::: and, 
LOST THE RACE 


TALANTA, you know, was the 

comely maid of mythology who of- 
fered herself in marriage to the suitor who 
outran her. Fleet of foot, she always won 
and each contestant was put to death... 
until Hippomenes came along. He knew 
he’d lose his head too . . . unless he used 
his head first. 

Three golden apples from Venus saved 
his skin. These he rolled before Atalanta 
as the race progressed. Each time she 
stopped and stooped, for an apple, Hippo- 
menes gained on her and finally won the 
race. 




















TOPPING by the wayside is 
often fatal to the purpose in hand, 
Home Special Agents do not pause 
by the wayside when there is busi- 
ness at hand. Home Agents can de- 
pend upon their belpful visits, 
prompt, and frequent enough to be 
of real service. 


NEW YORK 


fC | . 
Wilfred Kurth, President Onpp® Cash Capital $18,000,000 
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JUDGE RETURNS REFUND 





Head of Highest Missouri State Court 
Holds He Cannot Benefit Financially 
By Decision He Rendered 


An amusing situation has developed 
in connection with the famous Missouri 
10% fire, tornado, hail and lightning in- 
surance reduction case as a result of the 
decision of the companies affiliated with 
the Missouri Inspection Bureau to make 


refunds on excess premiums collected 
since February 1, 1928. On September 
23 his local insurance agent informed 
Chief Justice John Turner White of the 
Missouri Supreme Court, who wrote the 
decision sustaining the contentions of 
former Superintendent of Insurance Ben 
C. Hyde that he had a check for the 
refund on his policies taken out since 
February 1, 1928. 

This was too much for the jurist. If 
he accepted the check, which is legally 
due him, he would be placed in the po- 
sition of profiting from a decision ren- 
dered by himself. He feels that it would 
be unethical for him to be a beneficiary 
from the high court’s ruling. The amount 
involved is very small, but big or small, 
Justice White has decided that he can- 
not accept it. 





A NARROW ESCAPE 


Colonel C. Buckle, a London insurance 
man, addressing the Insurance Institute 
of London on the subject of “Lightning” 
—and it is one of the most interesting 
addresses made there and can be found 
in the 1028-9 Journal of the Insurance 
Institute of London, just received in this 
country—recites from an old French 
record by the’ Abbe _ Spallansein 
in 1751 this incident about the progress 
of a thunderbolt: “A young peasant 
woman was in a field during a storm. 
Suddenly there appeared at her feet a 
globe of fire about the size of a billiard 
ball. This caressed her feet, passed 
under her clothes, issued from her bodice 
and, still keeping its globular form, dart- 
ed off into the air and exploded noisily. 
Afterwards was found a hole in her bod- 
ice where the thunderbolt got out.” 





PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEE 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce has a new fire prevention com- 
mittee headed by George W. Elliott, gen- 
eral secretary, who is former director of 
public safety and former fire marshal. 
Associated with him on the committee 
are the following: Walter J. Chase of 
Henry & Brown & Co.; Ross B. Davis, 
chief of Fire Department; H. Walter 
Forster Brown, Crosby & Co.; H. B. 
Harmer, Philadelphia Electric Co.; Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Stewart A. Jellett, Stewart A. Jel- 
lett Co.; Joseph A. Mallory, Globe Auto- 
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NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MARSH & McLENNAN 
INSURANCE 


FIRE LIABILITY MARINE 
164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
RICHMOND 





matic Sprinkler Co.; Harold Miner, E. I. LONDON SEATTLE MONTREAL 

“is, Philadelphia, Manufacturers “Meteal {| WINNIPEG ny cw hin 

Fire Insurance Co.; James O. Mulhern, PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO 

Fire Marshal of Philadelphia; R. N. PHOENIX COLUMBUS PORTLAND 
Newburn, Pennsylvania Railroad; J. A. —— 


Perry, United Gas Improvement Co., and 
J. Sanderson Trump, Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters’ Association. 





Cc. E. FULLER WITH JEFFERSON 
Clarence E. Fuller, has joined the 
agency forces of the Jefferson Fire of 


Newark, with headquarters in Brookline, 


Mass. 








S. H. GEORGE ADVANCED 

S. H. George has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Railway Under- 
writers of Chicago to assist Manager 
J. L. Vollintine. Mr. George has been 
connected with the syndicate for over 
five years as adjuster of railway fire 
losses. 


TWO LICENSES REVOKED 
Superintendent of Insurance Conway 
has revoked the brokers’ licenses of 
Abraham Yarmark of Brooklyn, and W. 
J. Baldwin of New York City. Both 
were charged with failure to account 
for premiums collected. 


SEEKS 1,000 MEMBERS 





Insurance Society of Massachusetts Con. 
ducting Membership Drive to Reach 
Goal By November 1 

A thousand members by the first of 
November is the slogan of the mem- 
bership drive committee of the Insur- 
ance Society of Massachusetts in its ef- 
fort to raise the members of the so- 
ciety to one thousand during the month 
of October. The first meeting of the 
committee was held on September 27 and 
plans were made to cover every oOifice 
on the street in Boston. 

The committee is composed of the 
following: Harold A. McKenna, London 
Guarantee & Accident, chairman; John 
J. Murray, Employers Liability; Charles 
W. Nudd, Russell &. Fairfield; Charles 
W. Know, Liverpool & London & Globe; 
Gilbert Powell, Jordan, Read & Co.; Ed- 
ward A. Quain, Globe Indemnity; Fran- 
cis C. Carroll, Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance; W. J. Hines, Travelers, and 
Frank Koesters, O’Brion, Russell & Co. 

The Insurance Society. of Massachu- 
setts was organized in 1916 and in its 
thirteen years of existence has accom- 
plished much for the general insurance 
business of the state. The membership 
of the Society is open to anyone active- 
ly engaged in the insurance business, 
whether life, fire, casualty or any other 
branch of the business. 





FUNDS FOR FOREST FIRES 


Support of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment at the coming election giving the 
state of New York the power to issue 
bonds to suppress forest fires, as well 
as to repeal invasion, suppress insurrec- 
tion or defend the state in war, is urged 
by Alexander MacDonald, conservation 
commissioner. The activity of forest 
fires varies with different years, and 
while the state has authority to make 
temporary loans for such purpose, these 
must be repaid the next year out of 
appropriations. It is felt that there 
should be a permanent bond issue au- 
thorized for suppression of forest fires 
in order that the cost of suppressing a 
disastrous conflagration may be spread 
over a period of years and that ample 
funds may be available in case of an 
emergency. 





BROOKLYN BROKERS MEET 

The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation held its first meeting of the 
fall season last week at the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club. The annual shore 
dinner of the association is scheduled 
for October 8 at Tappen’s, Sheepshead 
Bay. Discussing the season’s program 
of activities President Mortimer 
Nathanson says the following three sub- 
jects will be given special consideration: 
the practice of money loaning institu 
tions insisting upon placing their insur- 
ance through their own brokerage con- 
cerns and agents on buildings on which 
they make loans; direct: solicitation for 
business on the part of insurance com- 
panies, and tlie solicitation of automo- 
bile lines by certain auto salesmen 
their showrooms, although they are not 
licensed brokers. 





PUBLIC FIRE AGENTS 
The Public Fire of Newark has ap- 
pointed Thomas J. Kelley as agent ™ 
Danvers, Mass., and Ed. Lawrence 
New Canaan, Conn. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 
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Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








17-23 John Street, New York 
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Insurance Men Talk at 
Bankers’ Exposition 


N. T. ROBERTSON 





A SPEAKER 





President of Germanic Fire Tells of 
Property verage as Business Bul- 
wark; W. J. Mosenthal on Brokers 





“Property Insurance, The Bulwark of 
Business” -was discussed by President 
Norman T. Robertson of the Germanic 
Fire at the Bankers Industrial Exposi- 
tion in New York city recently. Other 
well known speakers were Walter J. Mo- 
senthal on the “Relation Between Insur- 
ance Brokers and Adjusters” and Vice- 





Blank & Stolicr 
NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 


President Addison Flint of the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers Foreign Credit In- 
surance Exchange who discussed the 
“Relation of Foreign Credit Insurance to 
Banking.” 

Charles W. Rosensweig, New York 
broker, also spoke. All the speeches 
were broadcast by WRNY. 


Mr. Robertson’s informative talk cov- 
ered an outline of the beginnings, de- 
velopment and growth of fire and marine 
insurance, thereby indicating its inestim- 
able value to modern business and pres- 
ent day civilization. He said in opening, 
that strange as it may seem, the perils 
of the sea as destroyers of property were 
insured against prior to those of the 
land. He «recalled that the plot of 
Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice” 
hinged upon a lack of marine insurance, 
either because such insurance was then 
unknown, or because Antonio negligent- 
Wy failed to place his sea ventures under 
Its protection. 

The insuring of property, other than 
ships and their cargoes. against the fire 
hazard gained very little headway, Mr. 

obertson said, until after the occur- 
rence of the Great London Fire in 1668 
This severe object lesson demonstrated 
the necessitv of securing indemnitv 
against the fire hazard, particularlv in 
Cities and towns where manv buildings 
were constructed of wood and built very 
tlose together. The demand for fire in- 
‘trance grew to such an extent on this 
‘lass of business as well as the marine 
business that two insurance cornorations 
were in active business by 1720. 

Mr. Robertson said that the tremen- 
dous significance of such a development 
can be readily understood when it is 
realized that without insurance protec- 
tion. shins would necessarily have been 
small and few people willing to engage 
Nan enterprise so hazardous that their 
Mvested capital micht be wined out by a 
Single disaster. Without fire insurance, 
there could be no large cities and towns, 





no great stores, warehouses or factories. 
It was recently reported that the new 
German liner “Bremen” was covered to 
the extent of $17,000,000 on her maiden 
voyage to New York and that the entire 
insurance facilities of the world were ex- 
hausted in the assumption of so large a 
line on a single risk. 

Under present day conditions, Mr. 
Robertson continued, you will find single 
department stores where the value of 
building, stock and fixtures runs to as 
much as $30,000,000. In fact, in the case 
of one New York department store prop- 
erty insurance against fire is carried to 
the amount of $35,000,000 and use and 
occupancy insurance for $19,500,000 ad- 


ditional. There are factories and ware- 
houses where the insurance carried 
amounts to $25,000,000 or more. With- 


out insurance protection, such an enor- 
mous aggregation of values would be 
manifestly an impossibility because no 
merchant or corporation would be will- 
ing to risk its capital without protection 
against destruction. 





MAKES GOOD WILL GESTURE 


The first daily report received by the 
new general agency of Carter & Tupper 
at Richmond, Va., was on property of 
Louis E. English of Louis E. English, 
Inc., another general agency of that 
city, who had- cancelled a policy in one 
of his own companies so that it might 
be the first to be issued through the 
office of his new competitors. This evi- 
dence of good will is so deeply appreci- 
ated by Messrs. Carter & Tupper that 


they have had the report framed and 
hung in their offices in the American 
Bank building in Richmond. Bernard P. 
Carter, member of the new firm, recalls 
with pleasure that he and Mr. English 
started out in the insurance business to- 
gether as clerks in the old Virginia State 
Fire in Richmond and the friendship 
then formed has remained unbroken. 
Both graduated later into the special 
agency field covering the same territory 
for a time. 





MUENCH WITH INDEPENDENCE 


H. C. Muench has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Independence Fire in 
Indiana with headquarters at Indianapo- 
lis. He has had years of field work in 
Indiana. 








BOSTON 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Kilby 


Street, 


+111 GEARING 
ADVERTISING TO 
YOUR AGENCY 


Local agency advertising must be geared to mesh 
smoothly with locality and class of prospects. A pub- 
licity wheel revolving only on theory flies to pieces 
when connected up to practical selling problems. Ad- 
vertising in the local agency field must be constructed to 
meet the needs of the individual agent. 


Our Advertising Department never believes that prob- 
lems of insurance advertising and selling can be solved 
by them in the office. They investigate new technicalities, 
try out new methods, and check up on effective news- 
paper, direct-by-mail and eye-arresting advertising. They 
glean the practical, discard the worthless, and reflect 


the genuine to our agents. 


Wouldn't you like to know more about the advertising 
service rendered to our agents and also receive a copy 
of our business-building magazine THE ACCELERATOR? 
If so, just drop a line to our Advertising Department. 


Boston, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Massachusett 
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Detroit Fire Waste 


(Continued from Page 27) 


use of conflagration spreading roofing 
materials and permit only the use of the 
safer types. During the number of 
years we have worked on this activity 
we have gathered volumes of data and 
information on materials, their costs, 
comparative installation costs, the study 
of conflagrations in the past, and the 
possible conflagration situation in our 
city. Although this likewise is an un- 
finished item we-have spent years of 
work on it, and when the psychological 
moment arrives, will undoubtedly be able 
to terminate this activity in a successful 
manner. 

“A number of years ago the Detroit 
Fire Department inspected and recut all 
hose connection and_ sprinkler stand 
pipes. We were influential in putting 
through an ordinance safeguarding the 
storage and handling of explosives 
within our city. We have conducted 
fire prevention courses, consisting of 
evening classes, at the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. 

Reducing Sale of Fireworks 

“We worked for over four years in 
eliminating the sale and use of fireworks, 
except for public displays under super- 
vision. Our first attempt obtained but 
50% of what we asked. The following 
year we went after this again and in- 
creased the elimination to about 75%. 
The third year we obtained the entire 
elimination of fireworks, but through a 
technicality, the ordinance was thrown 
out. All of this created so much agita- 
tion that the next’ year our Common 
Council itself introduced <a prohibitory 
ordinance. Our committee immediately 
jumped in, supported the ordinance, 
were present at the hearings, and largely 
through our influence effected its pas- 
sage, with the result that we eventually 
after four years were successful in elimi- 
nating the hazard of fireworks, with the 
result that the first Fourth of July fol- 
lowing, in the city of nearly two million 
population, there: were no actual fires 
caused by fireworks and but two minor 
injuries of any consequence. This year, 
July 4, 1929, we have the great satisfac- 
tion to report that again there was not 
one fire caused by fireworks in our city, 
and not a single injury from fireworks 
reported at any of our hospitals or po- 
lice department. Prior to this ordinance 
we had had as high as seventy fires on 
a Fourth of July from fireworks, with 
many deaths and injuries. We have al- 
ways considered that the three years of 
missionary work and the final influence 
which. helped to successfully bring about 
the elimination of fireworks, has been 
one of the most beneficial accomplish- 
ments of our committee. 

“One year we made a careful study 
of electrical inspection service in Detroit, 
and were able to obtain for our city 
building department additional electrical 
inspectors. 

“Since 1925 we have been actively a 
part of the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil Contest, and through consistent effort 
and interest we are proud to say that 
last year we were awarded the Grand 
Prize for fire prevention work. 

“In 1925 when oil burning apparatus 
for domestic purposes was just coming 
on the market in quantity, we found 
there were many fires a month from de- 
fective or poorly installed oil burners. 
Every fire was a potential danger and 
caused the industry a black eye as well. 
We went about to put in controlling 


legislation f6r domestic oil burners and 


after three months’ effort were suc- 
cessful. 
Supports New Building Code 
“Two years ago we became active in 
the supporting of a new building code. 
Although this is a lengthy matter, the 
code is now about finished and our com- 
mittee will be represented at the public 
hearings to guard safe construction. 
“We have organized a speakers’ bu- 
reau so we can fill engagements to 
spread the gospel of fire prevention. 





“A short time ago our manufacturers’ 
association wished to amend our inflam- 
mable liquid ordinance. Our commit- 
tee immediately stepped in, and through 
conferences with this association were 
able to get an amendment which satis- 
fied the manufacturers but at the same 
time did not break down the barriers of 
safety. 

“One of our most recent accomplish- 
ments has been the passing of a new 
ordinance governing the installation of 
multiple system domestic refrigerators. 
It was found that where our compressor 
distributed gases to ice boxes in vari- 
our parts of a building, the piping sys- 
tem was inadequately protected, there 
were insufficient shut-off valves, etc., 
with the result that the slightest rup- 
ture in the case of fire distributed nox- 
ious gases throughout the building, 
hampered the work of the firemen and 
delayed life saving and extinguishing 
operations to a dangerous degree. The 
new ordinance requires all copper tub- 
ing to be run through steel conduits, 
and systems must have ample shut-off 
valves at various points. 

“We are at the present time through 
our Board of Education representative 
making a survey of the fire alarm sys- 
tems in all of our public school build- 
ings, with the endeavor to obtain a 
standardized automatic dupl'cate svstem 
in every school building, which will not 
alone sound the internal fire drill alarm 
to teachers and pupils, but will auto- 
matically at the same time summon the 
fire department directly from central of- 
fice. Another school activity now being 
attempted is to get an approved fire 
blanket in every school room used for 
domestic science, and all laboratory 
rooms where any fire hazards exist, and 
with the installation of these blankets 
a course of instruction to the teachers 
and pupils in the efficient methods of 
their use. 

“What have we accomplished? Just 
this—over a period of years many haz- 
ards have been eliminated; people have 
learned to understand and be interested 
in fire prevention methods; the indus- 
tries are spending money to protect their 
buildings and the lives of their em- 
ployes; apartment houses are being im- 
proved; and safeguards are being added 
everywhere. Whether tangible or intang- 
ible results will show, borne out by the 
fact that in the year 1928, although De- 
troit increased by adding 29,000 new 
structures of all types within the city, 
amounting in fire hazards to millions of 
dollars in additional property, with many 
miles of added streets, greater area of 
property to protect, our losses reduced 
themselves in 1928 over the year previ- 
ous somewhat more than two millions of 
dollars.” 





NEW FIRE COMPANY FORMED 

The Service Fire Insurance Co. of New 
York has completed its organization and 
will shortly be licensed to do a fire busi- 
ness in this state. The company has a 
capital of $200,000 and a paid-in surplus 
of $110,000, the $100 par value stock hav- 
ing been sold for $155 a share. All the 
stock, except qualifying shares, is held 
by the Intertype Corp. The officers of 
the new company are H. Swartout, 
chairman of the board; Neal D. Becker, 
president; Herman A. Paterson, vice- 
president; Harry S. Willnus, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; Harry A. Grube, 
treasurer, and Frank Hoffman, assistant 
secretary. The company will specialize 
on printers’ fire risks. 





© BRONX FIRE’S BIG GAINS 

The Bronx Fire of New York, oper- 
ated under the management of Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc., shows earnings for 
the first half of 1929 of $878,629 of $21.96 
a share on the outstanding 40,000 shares. 
This compares with $10.10 a share for 
the last half of 1928. Assets of the com- 
pany on June W were $6,222,503, a gain 
of $1,332,912; the premium reserve was 
$1,314,406, a gain of $640,208. The com- 
pany started business on July 6, 1928, 
with aggregate resources of $4,000,000. 
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BETTER customer —a better friend — and a better 
booster! Just because the agent made it his business 

to explain Rent insurance to this client. At first the client 
didn’t realize that his rent income could be covered as well 
as his property. An analysis of his holdings and a careful 
explanation of the various types of Rent policies soon showed 
him. When the blow came he was able to congratulate his 


agent instead of condeming him. * ’ ’ ’ v ¢ 


‘That's the difference between the insurance expert and the 
“policy peddler”. Most agents. of this company belong to'the 
former class and know exactly which of their clients are Jand- 
lords with an income from rents, which of them live on their 
own property and which hold valuable leases. They make it 
their business to tell these men in advance about - Rent, 
Rental Value, Leasehold and Use and Occupancy (business 


interruption) Insurance. ’ ’ ’ r ’ r + 
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‘Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Frankfort General 
Collapse Aftermath 


HOW THE SUBSIDIARIES FARE 





Many Widespread Problems of Financial 
Security Arise as First Shock of 
Failure Subsides 





The day when the difficulties of the 
Frankfort General first became known 
is now called the “Black Friday” of Ger- 
man insurance. The scandal involves high 
officers of the company and one or two 
of its subsidiaries. The prices of insur- 
ance stocks generally have not suffered 
through the failure of the Frankfort 
General, the market being firm on the 
German stock exchanges for all major in- 
surance stocks. 

“Die Versicherung,” insurance weekly 
of Vienna, sent a special correspondent 
to Frankfort as soon. as the troubles of 
the company became known and as 
the reluctance of the company and lack 
of frankness became evident’ when that 
paper asked for a statement. This ,re- 
port is the most thorough and extensive 
of any carried by Continental insurance 
papers received so far. The special cor- 
respondent of “Die Versicherung” is of 
the opinion that Ph. Becker, manager of 
the company, has to bear the responsi- 
bility for the events, no matter whether 
he is involved directly in the transac- 
tions which finally brought. about the 
collapse. He exonerates Paul Dumcke, 
the founder of the group, who died sev- 
eral months ago at the age of 70 years, 
stating that he probably was not in- 
formed of the far reaching operations 
and that Becker was really the directing 
force of the concern during the last few 
years, although Dumcke still was the 
nominal head until fourteen days before 
his death. 

The other person to which the direc- 
tors of the Frankfort pass the buck is 
Franz Sauerbrey, manager of the South 
West German Bank, the subsidiary 
which caused the crash of the Frank- 
fort. His disappearance which has al- 
ready been reported in these columns 
gives the appearance of guilt, but the 
impression is that several other persons 
who are not free from blame are rather 
glad that he did disappear and. thus was 
more easily made the goat. 

Conditions Concealed Several Months 


The management cannot make many 
excuses. It seems that for some months 
past the situation must have been known 
to most of the managers. Evidently no- 
body found it opportune to inform “the 
board of directors, in time and com- 
pletely. 

When the annual report for 1928 was 
published several months ago it caused 
general attention through the apparent 
exaggerated pessimism which it ex- 
Pressed. No doubt the cold winter had 
brought a considerable increase in losses 
and an even more pronounced slowing 
up of payments but the wording seemed 
to go rather far. Now we can better 
understand what the managers must 
have had in mind at that time already 
when they said: “Whereas 1927 was a 
year of progress for Germany, 1928 was 
one of marked decline.” 

\ new point which has come up and 
which still has to be cleared up, is the 
Uhrenvertriebs G.m.b.H.” (Clock Sales, 

td.), a subsidiary which had a capital 


of less than $5,000 and which engaged in 
real estate and mortgage transactions. 

Another question is whether it will not 
be necessary to restrict the holdings of 
one insurance company in another. We 
have already reported that a bill has 
been presented prohibiting an insurance 
company from owning stock in another. 
It appears that over one-half of the stock 
of the fleet (excluding the Frankfort it- 
self) was owned by the Frankfort and 
one-quarter of the stocks of the fleet in- 
cluding the Frankfort by the other com- 
panies of the fleet. 


Commercial Union Not Involved 


Confusion reigned in the head office of 
the company even on August 15. It 
seems that no appeal was directed to the 
Commercial Union, which would indicate 
that the British company did not know 
what hazardous operations its Continen- 
tal partner had engaged in, says “Versi- 
cherung.” Another explanation would be 
that the Commercial Union did know 
what was coming and had already quiet- 
ly dissolved its tie-up with the Frank- 
fort, as the rumors have it. A large 
number of officers of the Frankfort 
group had also considerable holdings in 
the Frankfort General stock. 

The establishment of the Neue Frank- 
furter and the taking over of the guar- 
antee for this company by the Allianz 
has solved the problems of the assureds 
of the Frankfort General in Germany, 
but not for the large number of subsi- 
diaries there and in other countries as 
well as of the assureds having policies in 
the Frankfort General through its nu- 
merous foreign branches. 

It is possible that in many countries 
the Neue Frankfurter may not get a 
concession. The guarantee of the Allianz, 
however, also includes the foreign busi- 
ness and so the assureds will have noth- 
ing to fear. For the German subsidiaries 
it will mean a loss as far as they had 
holdings in the Frankfort and otherwise 
probably only a change of the ownership 
of the majority of the stocks. The AIl- 
lianz already owns the house adjoining 
the Frankfort General’s head office, be- 
ing the office of its subsidiary, German 
Phoenix, so that the technical part of 
the co-operation will be greatly facili- 
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tated through the existence of a com- 
plete Frankfort staff of the Allianz. 

It is not yet decided what will become 
of the smaller companies of the fleet. 
Some may be taken over by the Allianz, 
others will become independent perhaps, 
i. e., dependent on some bank or other. 
The total premium income of the Allianz 
fleet in 1928 was over $75,000,000, that of 
the Frankfort group over $50,000,000. If 
even only a large part of the Frankfort 
group’s portfolio should be added to that 
of the Allianz it would give this fleet a 
premium income of around $130,000,000. 

Status of Subsidiaries 

It is reported that the South West 
German bank, the subsidiary which was 
material in the collapse of the Frankfort 
General, has also used the money of 
other concerns for purposes for which it 
was not destined. This bank has given 
as collateral security for loans it took 
up not only securities of the Frankfort 
Life, a subsidiary of the Frankfort Gen- 
eral, but also money which had been en- 
trusted to it by British firms. Shares 
of the Berlin-Prussian United Life have 
been pawned for years, too. It has not 
as yet been ascertained whether or not 
the life underwriting reserves of the 
Frankfort Life have been impaired. 

In any case the situation of the Frank- 
fort Life has become so grave that it 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Allianz States Its 
Reinsurance Position 


PROTECTING DIRECT POLICIES 





Has No Responsibility in Taking Over 
Marine or Re-insurance Problems of 
Defunct Frankfort 





The Allianz & Stuttgarter of Germany 
which has taken over the assets of the 
defunct Frankfort General and formed 
the Neue Frankfurter has issued a state- 
ment as to its position in buying the 
direct business of the old company, while 
not assuming liability in the other classes. 

“The Allianz Co. had no connection 
whatever with the Frankfurter as re- 
gards insurance business; the Allianz 
was not a re-insurer of that company, 
it had no financial interests, it was not 
represented on the board of directors, 
and there was no personal connection 
with the management of the company. In 
spite of these facts the Allianz Co. felt 
morally bound, in consideration of its 
high standing among the, insurance con- 
cerns of the Continent, to counteract a 
possible convulsion of the whole insur- 
ance industry by stepping in with its 
full financial and moral power, although 
it was not possible at first to judge 
whether advantages, or even disadvan- 
tages, would result. 

“The first- task to be undertaken was 
to guarantee the liabilities resulting 
from the direct insurance business of 
the Frankfurter at home and abroad. 
The direct insurance business is, as 
has meanwhile been ascertained, abso- 
lutely sound. There was, however, no 
reason to guarantee those transactions 
which had led to the financial collapse 
of the Frankfurter in consequence of 
their having no connection with insur- 
ance business proper, i. e., the liabilities 
from the financial surety business of the 
Frankfurter, a business which the Alli- 
anz has always, on principle, declined to 
undertake. 

“The third group of the transactions is 
represented by the re-insurances written 
by the Frankfurter, especially in marine. 
This business has been unprofitable for 
years—in England also, as stated by Brit- 
ish journals. The Allianz Co. had no 
motive whatever and would have been 
very imprudent to accept liabilities the 
settlement of which must necessarily 
have led to heavy losses. There was no 
reason for such action, the more so as 
in this case no inexperienced policy- 
holders were to be protected, and as, 
moreover, the insurance companies, in 
contracting re-insurance treaties with 
any other company, must necessarily run 
the risk connected with such transac- 
tions. 

“It must furthermore be stated that 
friendly negotiations between the Com- 
mercial Union and the Allianz have taken 
place, and it is believed that the Com- 
mercial Union fully appreciates this at- 
titude of the Allianz Co. It is to be hoped 
that the continuance of such negotia- 
tions will favorably influence the future 
relations with the Commercial Union and 
with the British insurance market in 
general, especially so far as sound tech- 
nical judgment in the insurance business 
is concerned.” 





Frankfort General 


(Continued from page 31) 

was taken over by the Allianz-Stuttgar- 
ter Life, sister company of the Allianz 
Stuttgarter, which took over the Frank- 
fort General. The price paid for the 
portfolio was 1,800,000 M., which is the 
same amount as the original fully paid- 
up capital of the Frankfort Life. This 
company will be merged with the Allianz 
Stuttgart Life. The assureds of this 
company will not be losing anything as 
the Frankfort business will be a separate 
dividend unit. 

In the meeting on August 27 General 
Manager Ph. Becker and Manager Dr. 
A. Kirschbaum, resigned on request of 
the board. The new board of directors 





New Frankfort includes Dr. 


of the : 
Schmitt, general manager of the Allianz, 
and Dr. Kisskalt, general manager of the 


Munich Re. It seems likely that the Al- 
lianz concern will have to increase its 
capital to finance the taking over of the 
Frankfort. The New Frankfort has a 
capital of 5,000,000 M., which has to be 
put up by the Allianz. 


Swiss Subsidiary Safe 


The General of Berne, Switzerland, is- 
sued a statement according to which the 
Frankfort owned 1,547 of the 4,000 shares 
of the Berne. Several banks and other 
interests have already notified the Berne 
that they would be interested in taking 
over this parcel if it should come on the 
market, as it probably will, as one of 
the good assets of the Frankfort. The 
Frankfort business which the Berne got 


was good and has again shown a profit 
last year. There are no balances due to 
the Berne and besides there is the gov- 
ernment deposit of 750,000 Swiss francs 
which had been pawned to the Berne. 
The Berne kept the balances out of its 
own reinsurance treaties so that there is 
no loss on this account, either. 





UNION PUBLICITY REPORT 

The report of the committee on pub- 
licity and education was presented at the 
Western Union meeting last week at 
Old Point Comfort, Va., by W. H. Lin- 
inger of the Springfield Fire & Marine, 
its chairman. Nearly 1,000,000 copies of 
its literature have been distributed since 
the previous meeting. An increasing de- 
mand is noticed for material to meet the 
growing competition of the mutuals and 





the reciprocals and the committee has 
prepared a number of new articles deal- 
ing with this subject. Excellent co-op- 
eration was received from the press, pub- 
lic officials and commercial organizations. 
Special material has been prepared for 
the observance of Fire Prevention Week, 
which was originated and fostered by the 
publicity committee and now has grown 
into a nation-wide observance. A new 
catalog, classified for more convenient 
reference, is ready for distribution. 





OPENS LOCAL AGENCY 
Albert V. V. Ball, who has been a spe- 
cial agent for the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Co. with head 
quarters in Albany, N. Y., opened a 
local agency at 246 Main street, Oneonta, 
N. Y., in September. 








$50,000 
thrown to the 


Winds 


A few months ago a tornado struck an important manufac- 
turing city in the middle west. One plant, which was seri- 
ously damaged, carried tornado insurance of $265,000 with 


How many agents are 
overlooking a golden 
opportunity to im- 
provetheirservice and 
add to their income 


by strengthening the 
weak spots in the in- 


surance armor of their 
present clients? Our 
Field Men and Depart- 


mental offices will be 


glad to cooperate. 


the 90% co-insurance clause. When the loss 
was adjusted the assured was underinsured 
$138,000 and collected $50,000 less than the 
amount of his loss. 'To make matters worse, he 
had no tornado use and occupancy coverage. 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS FLEET 
EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 


DECEMBER 31ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources 
$10,099, 162.29 $3,394,266.51 $2,000,000.00 6,704,895.78 $408,657.14 $42,532.38 $200,000.00 $366,124.76 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK NEWARK, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
$4,889,591.12 $755,197.32 $1,000,000.00 $4,134,393.80 $5,774,475.31 $1,291,847.16 $1,000,000.00 $4,482,628.15 
BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ; ae a 
$5,762,813.80 $1,293,331.77 $1,000,000.00 $4,469,482.03 $2,922,000.19 $927,051 — $1,000,000.00 $1,994,949.18 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1862) PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1871) 
$2,258,430.77 $813,552.56 $512,000.00 $1,444,878.21 $4,076,176.31 $1,040,535.31 $1,000,000.00 $3,035,641.00 
, SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$3,034,363.88 $2,255,641.18 $1,000,000.00 $2,778,722.70 $5,327,783.03 $758,805.07 $1,500,000.00 $4,568,977.96 


*Net Resources, being aggregate of Capital, Net Surplus and Voluntary Reserves. 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 


° 








FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTO! (CUPANCY, PROFITS, 
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The New Agent and His Finances 


PART II 


By WILLIAM M. GOODWIN, 
Local Agent, Bethlehem, Pa. 


No one will contradict the statement 
that the great automobile sales finance 
organizations are largely responsible for 
the almost universal ownership of motor 
vehicles. 

The insurance business can take a les- 
son from the automobile trade in this 
particular, for our financial system, out- 
side of company finances, is crude and 
weak. We can take a lesson from the 
life insurance companies who have for 
years sold their goods on the instalment 
plan. Another lesson they can teach us 
is in their method of compensating their 
agents, which is based principally on 
continued production. 

We have been so much concerned with 
establishing the safety of our product 
bv building up immense company assets 
that we have overlooked entirely the 
importance of establishing the financial 
responsibility of our sales department, 
our agents. 

In my opinion, there is no reason why 
a national bureau could not be estab- 
lished as a separate, profit seeking cor- 
poration, whose scope of activities would 
include not only commission regulation 
and the financing of customer’s accounts, 
as outlined in a previous article, but the 
financing of promising agency material 
and the rehabilitating of existing agen- 
cies, rendering a service similar to the 
automobile finance concern. 

Bureau to Finance Agents 

We realize that it would be impos- 
sible for any one company to undertake 
such a matter, for it would be immedi- 
ately accused of exercising undue influ- 
ence upon the producing forces. As an 
agent usually represents a number of 
companies this proposition, if handled by 
individual companies, would be produc- 
tive of much strife, but when handled by 
a bureau it should develop into a busi- 
ness just as important as that of auto 
financing. 

In the first part of this article we 
have outlined the difficulties experienced 
by a man seeking to enter the agency 
business under present conditions. In 
this article we will endeavor to follow 
the fortunes of a fictitious individual 
who enters the business under the con- 
ditions of our bureau plan. 

Our hero is John Smith, special agent 
of the Fireside Fire, a clean cut, bright, 
energetic young man, with ten years’ 
home office and field experience and 
an established success with his company. 
He is ambitious and two roads lay be- 
fore him. He is being paid a fair salary 
and in the course of human events he 
may eventually be taken into the home 
office as a junior officer and start up 
the long ladder to the top, which he has 
slim chance of reaching. He always 
faces the possibility of having his com- 
pany sell out or consolidate with an- 
other and if this occurs he may be out 
entirely. 

On the other hand, he can enter the 
agency business as an employe or junior 
partner and eventually own the business. 

He knows many agents in his territory 
who do not have his ability, who are 
living comfortable, happy, regular lives 
with their families, and he knows a few 
that are living in luxury and whose fu- 
ture is extremely bright. He makes up 
his mind that he wants to become an 
agent. He looks over the field carefully 
and finds that the agencies with whom 
he would consider affiliating cannot as- 
sure him of his present salary and are 
open only for men with connections, and 
the agencies that will have him are hope- 
less. Therefore, he decides to go in 
business for himself and picks out a 
city where the competition is very weak. 


Agent Opening Own Office 
Then he goes to his company and tells 


them of his intentions. If his immediate 
superior is wise and realizes that he 
has determined to take the step he will 
help him all he can and arrange for 
him to represent his company. With a 
letter or recommendation from his em- 
ployers, John Smith visits the bureau 
and outlines his plans. He is surprised 
to learn how much there is to the agency 
business that he does not know and 
he is astonished to see how much over- 
head is required to operate even a small, 
up-to-date office. He has saved a little 
money but it is nothing like the amount 
required, but he is optimistic and has 
plenty of faith in his ability to produce. 
A representative of the bureau visits the 
town with him and they size up the situ- 
ation. 

Interviews are had with the leading 
bankers and much information gathered 
regarding the insurance business in gen- 
eral. During one of these visits it is 
learned that a certain, well connected, 
small agency desires to sell out for good 
reasons and a visit is paid him and the 
matter discussed. As a result of the trip, 
John Smith and the bureau representa- 
tive have a complete picture of the busi- 
ness, social and educational life of the 
community and have decided that 
Smith’s opportunities for success are fair, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
existing agencies are not progressive. 

Then the real work begins. Under 
the guidance of the bureau a corporation 
is organized and the bureau pays cash 
for 60% of the capital stock and Smith 
gives his note for the balance and a 
salary is agreed upon for his services. 
A life insurance policy made payable to 
the corporation and in the full amount 
of the authorized capital stock, is taken 
out and in the event of Smith’s death, 
his heirs become owner of his stock out- 
right and can dispose of it to the bureau 
or to anyone else whom the bureau ap- 
proves. Then he agrees upon the pir- 
chase price of the agency he is to buy 
and either pays cash for it or buys it 
on the instalment plan. The bureau in- 
stalls his office system and he is re- 
quired to make detailed reports of his 
progress to them each month and to 
submit regularly to their audits. He 
knows that the bureau is vitally inter- 
ested in his progress and to have them 
ready with advice and help is a com- 
fortable feeling and it enables him to 
devote most of his time to production. 

What Agent Contracts To Do 


The bureau charges him a service fee, 
including the cost of incorporating, and 
he must pay them for their auditing and 
other services. First his business must 
earn enough money to pay off the note 
he has given for his own stock and 
when that is accomplished he must pay 
for the bureau stock, plus 6% interest 
from the date of purchase. When this 
has been accomplished all the stock is 
turned over to him and he owns the 
business outright, although he can con- 
tinue the bureau services for auditing 
and financing accounts, if he sees fit. 

We .will suppose, however, that our 
hero fails and decides to quit. Of course 
the bureau has been watching him care- 
fully and has probably made up its mind 
before he has that he is going to fail. 


Then the bureau arranges to substitute 
some one else for him or sell the busi- 


ness. John Smith quits with a decent 
reputation and is without a job, although 
the training and experience he has ob- 
tained is valuable. 

The number of indifferent part timers 
and unsatisfactory agents would be ma- 
terially reduced under this plan, for 
there would be no excuse for an agent 
not being in good financial condition, pro- 
vided he has ability and energy. I real- 
ize, of course, that it would require a 
wonderful organization to run such a 
bureau. Men of the greatest ability and 
training would be required. But other 
businesses have done it and the effort 
has been well worth while. 

There are many men who would not 
desire such help. They would prefer to 
go along the old trail and bluff the pub- 
lic and their companies, playing one 
against the other. If a company would 
absolutely refuse to start an agent until 
they were assured of his financial and 
business ability, 90% of our trouble 
would be over, but they cannot follow 
such a rule under present conditions. 

Another task would be the rehabilitat- 
ing of existing agencies. There is some- 
thing wrong with an agency that is con- 
sistently delinquent in payment of ac- 
counts year after year. There may be 
real reasons that can be gradually cured 
and, then again, the agent may just be 
living beyond his means and bluffing the 
companies until the time comes when the 
bluff is called and it is too late. Every- 
body loses, including the public. 

If such an agent absolutely refuses to 
face the facts and accept help as out- 
lined herein from an established bureau, 
his principals should force the issue. 

Companies Financing Agents Now 

The companies are financing most of 
their agents right now in an informal, 
unsatisfactory manner which is hard on 
the nerves of everyone concerned and 
there is no reason why they should not 
provide other means of financing in the 
same manner as other businesses. 

An insurance agent cannot go to a 
bank and borrow money on his stock 
and fixtures. He has only his good name 
and while that is essential it is not con- 
sidered satisfactory bank collateral with- 
out first class stock, bonds, or realty. 
It is surprising how really generous the 
banks are and the faith they have in 
many insurance agents. It is a com- 
pliment to the business and we should 
all strive to deserve it. The companies 
also place an unusual amount of confi- 
dence in their agents and are generally 
considerate and generous in their treat- 
ment. I know of no other business that 
is quite as fine in this respect and es- 
pecially in view of the fact that so many 
agents abuse the many courtesies ex- 
tended them. Of course the companies 
make mistakes and it seems almost im- 
possible for them to stay organized and 
keep their agreements with each other, 
but this is evidence that they are not 
heartless corporations but very human 
institutions. I am prouder every day of 
being in this great business and I hon- 
estly believe that as the years roll by I 
will have further reason for greater sat- 
isfaction. 





WESTERN STATES FIRE FORMED 

The Western States Fire of Des 
Moines, Ia., will begin operations on 
January 1, 1930. A charter for the com- 
pany was secured about a year ago by 
officers of the Western Grain Dealers’ 
Mutual Fire of Des Moines and the two 
companies will operate with the same 
officers and staffs. 





Robert R. Clark 
U. S. Mor. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
United States Head Office 
555 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
New York City Office. 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


Willlam L. Brown 
Asst. Mor. 











Florida Underwriting 
Conditions Improved 


PROSPERITY IS SPREADING 





New Agency Qualification Law Expected 
To Cut Moral And Physical Hazards 
Other Gains Noted 


By HERVEY W. LAIRD 


Lean days for insurance seem to be 
passing in Florida, and the future prom- 
ises more and more better business than 
was known in pre-boom days. The in- 
different underwriting of the older Flori- 
da became intensified in the fanatical 
period, so that the big winds and the 
financial crash brough a peculiar form 
of disaster to companies carrying heavily 
of the Florida risks of every kind. 

The big blows, causing more than 
$15,000,000 of losses in 1926 and 1928 
brought out not only that structures of 
all kinds were flimsy and inadequate to 
resist even smaller storms, but the fact 
that storm insurance had been placed 
with little regard to the character of the 
risk, a good house having no _ better 
classification than a poor one that was 
fairly up in point of looks. There wa 
also a lot of careless fire selection which 
brought about big losses, as is always 
the case, when times get hard and bus: 
ness poor. 

The life companies have been hard hit 
in a fearfully heavy lapse ratio, which 
was due to a lot of borrowing to put into 
speculation in the boom days, and a la 
more of it when the slump came ant 
living got to be a daily problem with 
many who had been comfortable in old 
days and almost rich, and who lost all 
in the dark period. Heavy liabilities in 
liability lines when the boom collapsed 
caused such big losses that casualty 
companies came out losers and for the 
same reason bond and surety carriers 
look back with no pleasure on exper 
iences of 1926 and 1927. 

New Agency Qualification Law 

But an era of better things is here. A 
new agency qualification law promises 
safer agency personnel and more desira- 
ble business. Much greater care is being 
given in selection both physical ani 
moral, and there is as much real under 
writing in Florida right now, as in aly 
other section of the South. Becaust 
no business prospers if payments att 
unduly slow, there is much significanc? 
in the fact that at no time in the history 
of Florida fire protection placing have 
the collections been as nearly 100% % 
they are now. : 

And business of all kinds is being 
stabilized, furnishing the basis of im- 
provement in the various departments 0 
insurance. Many new banks are beité 
opened. The DuPonts have acquired 
control of the big Florida National # 
Jacksonville, and will open in other se 
tions. The first to begin business 1s the 
Florida National of Lakeland. Charters 
are asked for one at Orlando and a 
other at Bartow, and the list is to grow 
to six or eight, all in south Florida t™ 





ritory. 
The United States Department ° 
Agricuture has amended  quarantit 


orders to allow full shipment of fru! 
and the small crop to be handled unét 
close inspection is expected to yi 
more money than the big output “ 
1928-29. The total will not be more tha 
15,000,000 boxes, as compared to 2, 

000 last year, according to state estimate 
and the wildest prediction docs not : 
beyond 17,000,000. All movements “ 
be in standard packing house cases, St 
ed by the Government, and no fru! 
shipped either by rail or truck in bulk. 


NEW MASS. AGENCY FORMED 

The Insurance Finance Corporation , 
Lawrence, Mass., has been incorporatt 
in that state to do a general ee 
ance business with a capital of “7 
The officers are Edward J. Miller, \” 
bury, president; Arthur W. Rand, 


field, treasurer, and A. S. Guterma 
Roxbury, clerk. 
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Nearly 90% Of Stolen 
Autos Are Recovered 


—_—. 


116000 TAKEN IN ONE YEAR 





October and November Worst Months 
For Thefts Because of Moral Haz- 
ard Risks; Owners Desert Cars 





During the past year approximately 
116,000 motor cars valued at more than 
$81,200,000 were stolen, according to an 
inquiry made by the automobile depart- 
ment of the Fidelity-Phenix. These fig- 
ures are derived from national records 
that cover both insured and uninsured 
vehicles and” indicate how often un- 
watched cars are appropriated by “joy 
riders” and more hardened criminals. 


Many of the latter class steal expen- 
sive high-powered autos when they wish 
to provide themselves with means for a 
speedy get-away from the scene of a 
crime. Others help themselves to ma- 
chines of popular makes that are fairly 
uniform in appearance and easily altered 
for the purpose of selling them at prices 
a little under prevailing levels. In cer- 
tain cities there are organized gangs 
making a business of dealing in stolen 
cars. Certificate of title laws in Penn- 
sylvania, Florida, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and a number of other states have 
had some effect in taking the profit out 
of motor car thievery but it is still large- 
ly practiced. 

Thefts of cars increase during October 
and November each year with market 
regularity because the approach of cold 
weather over most of the United States 
creates a decided moral hazard. Auto- 
mobiling becomes less attractive than it 
was during the warmer months and 
owners fall into careless ways—or worse. 
In February, when spring is approach- 
ing, the number of machines reported 
stolen almost invariably reaches the low 
point of the year. 

The police of most of the important 
cities, notably in New York, Buffalo, 
Newark, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Bos- 
ton are active in recovering stolen auto- 
mobiles. 

That the stealing of machines has be- 
come a more and more hazardous oc- 
cupation is indicated by the fact that 
from 80% to 90% of the cars stolen are 
regained and a majority of the thieves 
are arrested and prosecuted. As a rule 
the vehicles are found in a damaged 
condition or stripped of tires, lamps and 
other valuable equipment and therefore 
result in claims for indemnity. 





GETS BARBER-BALDWIN TROPHY 


_ Award of the Barber & Baldwin mer- 
it trophy for the most meritorious flying 
at the National Air Races this year has 
been granted to. Douglas H. Davis, di- 
Visional manager at Atlanta for the 
Southern Air Transport and long a fig- 
ure in commercial aviation in this coun- 
try. The award has been announced by 
Chairman Logan of Cleveland and repre- 
Sents the annual trophy offered by Bar- 
ber & Baldwin of New York, pioneer 
aviation underwriters of this country. 
his year’s winner won the free-for-all 
Tace, setting two records. He broke 
the world’s record for speed over a 
Closed course, reaching 220.8 miles per 
hour on one lap, and for the first time 
M aviation history finished his commer- 
Gal plane ahead of army and navy 
Planes. He was flying a Travel Air 
Mystery ship.” 





NAME BALTIMORE AGENTS 


Baldwin & Frick have been appointed 
agents of the Fulton Fire in Baltimore. 


NORWEGIAN INVESTIGATION 





Marine Insurance Interests Complain at 
Lack of Representation on Compre- 
hensive Committee 
Attention has of late been drawn to 
the marine insurance situation in Nor- 
way. It has now been decided that the 
regulations under which indemnity in- 
surance companies in Norway are super- 
vised are to be investigated by a Gov- 
ernment committee, which has just been 
appointed, comprising five members. The 
composition of the committee has evoked 
criticism in leading insurance circles, 
which is voiced by the “Forsikringsti- 
dende” in a complaint that while two 
representatives of the fire insurance 
branch have been nominated, not a sin- 
gle representative of marine insurance is 

on the committee. 
The insurance journal points out that 
the premium receipts from direct insur- 


ances entered into in Norway are 
greater in marine insurance than in all 
other indemnity insurance branches 


combined. Despite the fact that the com- 
mittee has a prominent expert in fire 
insurance activity, it has been considered 
necessary to give the mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, which, in the six years 
ended with 1926, had a premium revenue 
of 11,000,000 kr., a representative of their 
own, while, on the other hand, it has not 
been found necessary to appoint any rep- 
resentative of the marine insurance 
branch, which, in the same six years 
had premium receipts amounting to 
300,000,000 kr., of which 200.000,000 k+ 
devolved upon share insurance 


compa- 
nies. 





LLOYD’S WRECK FIGURES 

The wreck returns issued by Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping show that during 
the quarter ended March 31 last 103 
steamers and motor vessels of 167,322 
tons gross, and 18 sailing vessels of 
8,073 tons gross, were totally lost, con- 
demned, etc., in consequence of casualty 
or stress of weather. Ships broken up, 
condemned, etc., not known to be in con- 
sequence of casualty or stress of weather, 
totalled 65 steamers and motor ships of 
173,559 tons gross and 6 sailing ships of 
6,617 tons gross. 

The gross reduction in the mercantile 
marine of the world from all causes re- 
ported during the March quarter was 
168 steamers and motor vessels of 340,881 
tons gross, and 24 sailing ships of 14,689 
tons gross. 

The gross reduction in the British mer- 
chant navy was 39 steamers and motor 
ships of 76,991 tons, of which 18 of 48,034 
were broken up, condemned, etc., not 
known to be in consequence of casualty 
or stress of weather. 


Uninsured Automobile Owner Has 





Poor Chance Of Always Getting By 


By EVERETT H. MORSE, 
Superintendent, Automobile Dep’t, Aetna (Fire) Ins. Co. 


The man who decides against automo- 
bile insurance usually feels that he has 
weighed both sides. 


cost of 


He compares the 
his chances of 
After losing his car, he com- 


insurance with 
getting by. 
pares with what 
This is what he should do 
in the first place, and probably will, with 


the help of his agent. 


the cost of insurance 
he has lost. 


The main object of insurance on prop- 
erty is the securing of protection against 
some unexpected, unavoidable and acci- 
dental catastrophe such as burning, theft, 
wreckage or collision. Failure to insure 
buildings and their contents against loss 
by fire is not considered good business. 





EVERETT H. MORSE 


Failure to protect by insurance any prop- 
erty in which an investment has been 
made, such as an automobile or tractor, 
would be just as poor business. 

If finance companies whose operations 
run into millions of dollars will not make 
a single loan on an automobile—whether 
it be new or old—without requiring ade- 
quate insurance protection against fire 
and theft, it behooves the owner of a 
similar automobile, which is not mort- 
gaged and which is his sole and undis- 
puted property, to have equally sufficient 
insurance protection. 


Fire and Theft Fundamental 


The necessity for fire insurance pro- 
tection is so well known that little argu- 














' APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,871,180.46 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $10,841,544.57 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
. Admitted Assets, $1,388,613.59 








WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 











ment is needed to sell this coverage on 
automobiles. In every automobile are 
the possibilities of self-ignition losses. 
We have both gasoline and electricity 
stores in every car. If the gasoline in 
the tank and the electricity stored in 
the battery should both leak at the same 
time, a fire is the almost inevitable re- 
sult. Defective wiring and sticking valves 
each account for their share of fires. 
During the winter months alcohol used 
in many radiators is another fertile 
source of fire. The almost universal use 
of cigarettes, cigars or pipes with the 
attendant matches and electric lighters 
causes fires in many automobiles. 

Theft insurance is no less a necessity 
than fire insurance, because the total 
theft of an automobile is just as serious 
a calamity as a total fire. Even in some 
of our most sedate and law-abiding com- 
munities there is present the hazard of 
theft by criminals from larger centers 
who invariably use automobiles in con- 
nection with their other crimes. They 
prefer stolen cars to any other kind be- 
cause if they are obliged to abandon an 
automobile it is much more satisfactory 
to abandon a stolen car than one in 
which they have an investment. Any 
town may be visited by a band of crooks 
which leaves a trail of stolen automobiles 
in its wake. Bootleggers and joyriders 
are among the greatest causes of theft 
losses. Tramps and nomads who former- 
ly traveled by railroad or by horse and 
vehicle now use automobiles and cause 
many thefts. 


Some of the Side-Lines 

In selling tornado, windstorm, earth- 
quake, explosion and water damage in- 
surance, we offer protection against dam- 
age caused by trees and limbs being 
blown down upon automobiles during 
storms; against the damage to tops and 
glass by hail, and against the explosion 
of storage batteries and gasoline, which 
hazard is not insured by the fire cover- 
age of a policy. Many people do not 
know that storage batteries while in op- 
eration generate a gas which is extreme- 
ly explosive if brought into contact with 
flame or sparks. While fortunately of 
rare occurrence, earthquakes present a 
possibility of loss which cannot be avoid- 
ed and should therefore be insured 
against. 

In the writing of deductible collision 
insurance, which provides protection of 2 
very high grade against many unavoid- 
able catastrophes caused by careless 
drivers, congested roads and irresponsi- 
ble automobile owners, an agent has an 
opportunity of affording his clients a real 
service. An automobile smashed. beyond 
hope of repair by the reckless and irre- 
sponsible driver of another car is just as 
much a total loss and is just as severe a 
catastrophe as the burning of the same 
car on the road. 

The only way the owner can protect 
himself against such loss is to carry some 
form of collision insurance, ‘preferably 
$100 deductible collision in the case of 
medium and high-priced cars, gnd $50 
deductible collision in the case of the 
lowest-priced cars. This affords catas- 
trophe protection at a price which the 
owner can afford to pay. 

This article is reprinted 
Aetna’s home office 
“Messenger.” 
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POLICE SEEK WILKINSON 
John P. Wilkinson, who has figured 
prominently in stories of non-admitted 
insurance for several years is reported 
as being sought by the Federal authori- 
ties in connection with the alleged sale 
of fake insurance. It is said that insur- 
ance was placed by him in foreign com- 

panies which never existed. : 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 








F, J. O’Neill Opened White Sulphur 
Springs Convention With Vigorous Talk 


Declares For Modern, Common-Sense Methods in Meeting Mutual 
Competition; Emphatic in Criticism of Companies Not Living 
Up to Rules; Refers to Forthcoming Surety Association 
Conference on Contract Bond Rate Situation 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 
always a pleasure to hear ‘ a Oo’ Neill 
speak his mind at a meeting. The for- 
mer football coach ran true to form to- 
day when he delivered the opening ad- 
dress of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
O’Neill is the only man in the business 
who comes to a convention at which he 
is to preside or speak and does not make 
a few notes in advance as to what he 
intends to say. The situation in the 
casualty and surety world is as plain 
to him as is the incoming steamship 
“Majestic” to a man standing on the 
White Star Line pier and so notes are 
superfluous. He thinks that two things 
he has learned in football are so rudi- 
mentary and replete with common sense 
that they should be applied to the insur- 
ance business. They are that you can’t 
keep on winning without team work and 
that if you do not put up a fight when 
you are attacked you will be licked. 

Now there is one thing in particular 
that has been getting the goat of Mr. 
O'Neill and that is the tremendous in- 
roads which non-agency mutuals and self 
insurers have been making on the pre- 
mium income of the stock compa- 
nies. He thinks that the principal rea- 
son the mutuals have been so success- 
ful is because they have not had real 
competition from the stock companies 
which have continued to follow antiquat- 
ed systems of selling and in meeting 
competition when such systems should 
be thrown into the discard and a real 
fight staged by meeting current com- 
petition by modern methods. Mr. O’Neill 
thinks it is silly to cling to ancient meth- 
ods, especially in the cases of big risks 
with very fine experience and with such 
central administration as to make the 
writing of the policy and the expense 
of writing the policy simple operations. 

Urges Common Sense Viewpoint 


He does not think that a chain of gro- 
cery stores, for instance, located in many 
locations and with much detail neces- 
sary in writing or keeping track of the 
risk should be treated so favorably as 
some other type of risks with but hand- 
ful of units easily covered and written. 
Everything else has been modernized 
and insurance can be, too. “If the law 
prevents such discrimination the laws 
should be changed,” said Mr. O’Neill. 

He made a plea that agents as well as 
companies look at this situation from the 
common sense standpoint, even if they 
had to make some sacrifice. He believes 
that if the big mutuals start losing the 
large risks and are forced to take on a 
greater number of smaller risks they will 
find they are increasing expenses tremen- 
dously and have 
about. He read a few figures showing 
that from 1926 to 1928 workmen’s com- 
pensation business of stock companies in- 





something to worry ° 


creased in premium volume 2% while the 
business of the mutuals increased 50%. 

Mr. O'Neill also discussed the automo- 
bile business where the mutuals have 
made a startling increase. He felt that 
the number of cars insured in the stock 
companies is so small that it is a reflec- 
tion upon the salesmanship of the com- 
panies. He compared the small number 
of cars insured by the stock companies 
with the large number of residences in- 
sured. He declared there are more rea- 
sons for insuring their cars than for in- 
suring their houses because when a house 
burns the loss is more or less fixed and 
that when something happens to a car or 
because of the car the damage may run 
up into huge figures. 

Would Adopt Unlimited Coverage 


In making a definite suggestion for im- 
proving the situation relative to motor 
car insurance, O’Neill advised the adop- 
tion of unlimited coverage. He said he 
regarded $5/10,000 and $10/20,000 limits 
as out of date. 

Mr. O’Neill started his talk with an elo- 
quent plea for bureau and organization 
regularity. He said that when he first 
went to school many of the boys thought 
that their schoolmates were sons of bach- 
elor fathers. When they got to know 
them better they found they were all 
wrong. Some companies in the insurance 
business feel that other companies are in 
the same category as he at first thought 
his classmates were but these ideas are 
often based on misunderstanding. He 
thought the insurance business would best 
progress by co-operation among the peo- 
ple in it and he was very emphatic in 
saying that when people did belong to an 
organization they should live up to its 
rules. 

Contract Bond Rate Situation 

Mr. O’Neill then took up the contract 
bond rate situation in surety insurance 
which is coming to a climax at the an- 
nual meeting of the Surety Association 
on October 9 in New York. There are 
four companies which are not members 
of the Association or who are not adher- 
ing to its rates. They are the United 
States Guarantee, which is a Chubb Co., 
the Commonwealth Casualty, the Eureka 
Casualty and the Seaboard Surety. 
O’Neill declared, with emphasis, that this 
was a situation which must be corrected; 
that the companies playing outside of the 
reserve should not be permitted to take 
away business from those who are join- 
ing in scientific rate making and co- 
operative practices looking to the good of 
the business, and so far as the Royal In- 
demnity was concerned that company 
would vote to protect its business and 
whatever the Surety Association did the 
Royal Indemnity would not act independ- 
ently on individual risks. “If a member 
it will act as a member. It will play the 
game. If a fight is necessary, it will do 
its part,” he declared. 

(Continued on Page 37) 


Conway Sees Crying 
Need For Leadership 


DISCUSSES STATE LEGISLATION 





N. Y. Superintendent’s Blunt Talk 
Brings Whirlwind of Applause; His 
Suggestion to Surety Men 





White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 2—Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Albert Con- 
way of New York bluntly told the joint 
meeting of the company executives and 
agents today that if they did not control 
their own business, set up their own 
standards and live up to them the gov- 
ernment or the state would do it for 
them. He talked extemporaneously with 
great deliberation and his warnings were 
punctuated by a whirlwind of applause. 

The New York superintendent de- 
scribed the evolution of government 
through its various phases, saying that 
each great inventive creation in indus- 
try and in allied fields brought with it 
new, great and difficult problems. The 
net work of government was constant- 
ly spreading to handle such problems. 
Thus he traced the legislative act, the 
state supervisor official, the state and 
federal regulatory commissions, and fin- 
ally the business czar such as Judge 
Landis and Will Hays. 

State Regulation When Demanded 

He declared that the regulation of the 
future in big business must be self regu- 
lation or that regulation will be sup- 
planted through state and government 
regulation, emphasizing that the state 
and government do not step in with su- 
per-regulation unless the public demands 
it because the interest of the public is 
threatened. He gave instances illustrat- 
ing how insurance companies and even 
bureau or association committees came 
into his office and asked for assistance 
to solve questions which the insurance 
people could not solve themselves. To 
these insurance people he frequently 
said: “I hope you never will step on a 
public platform and make a_ speech 
against government interference in busi- 
ness.’ 

Superintendent Conway further de- 
clared that business men make a great 
mistake in handing over to the state 
or the government the power which they 
should exercise themselves, saying that 





the average public official loves power 
and that the more power he has the 
more he wants, but unfortunately not all 
men are fitted to exercise power. No 
one thought more of private initiative 
than he did because he understood full 
well that it was private initiative which 
has helped this country grow to be so 
great. He was fully aware, however, 
that private initiative when selfishly ex- 
ercised was disastrous. 

The New York superintendent wound 
up by declaring that insurance was the 
greatest business in the world and he 
even made the prophesy that in one 
hundred years there will be no free 
capital except that which insurance con- 
trols. He added: “With all its responsi- 
bility insurance lacks leadership and the 
crying demand is for this leadership. It 
is the leadership which should bring to 
the fore and correlate the vision, energy 
and honesty which have made _insur- 
ance so great.” 

He stopped a moment to suggest to 
surety companies that they make it more 
difficult for thieves to sell securities. 

The superintendent’s speech will prob- 
ably exert more influence than any that 
has been made in some time in bettering 
relations between members of bureaus 
and organizations of various types. 


AGENTS’ SLATE FOR 1930 








W. G. Wilson Elected President Again; 

Other Officers All Re-elected; Ex- 

ecutive Committee Appointments 

White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 2—The 
nominating committee of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
has made these nominations for incom- 
ing officers and they were approved unan- 
imously: W. G. Wilson, president; John 
T. Harrison, vice- -president ; Dorr 
Price, secretary; Thomas E. Braniff, 
chairman, executive committee. 

Other executive committee nomina- 
tions are: J. W. Henry, Pittsburgh; C. 
H. Burras, Chicago; G. Arthur Howell, 
Atlanta; Harry Wadsworth, Syracuse; 
T. C. Moffatt, Newark; James R. Mil 
likan, Cincinnati; Bennett McClover, 
Kansas City; Glenn Charlton, Lawrence, 
Kansas; Meredith Bend, St. Paul. 





AIRS CONTRACT BOND ABUSES 

H. W. Schaeffer, New York agent, told 
the White Sulphur convention about the 
situation here as regards contract bond 
abuses. His grievances were referred to 
a committee. 
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Home of New York 
Enters Casualty Field 


TO FORM TWO COMPANIES 


Third Will Be An “Existing Company” 
in Field Acquired By Group; Opera- 
tions to Start Immediately 








The talk in William street casualty 
circles this week centered around the 
entry of the Home of New York into 
the casualty business, a step long con- 
templated and now an actuality. As ap- 
proved by the board of directors the 
Home will form two casualty companies, 
one to be known as the Home Indemnity 
and the other not definitely named as 
yet although the name, Associated _In- 
demnity, was affixed to it in the official 
announcement. Each of these compa- 
nies will have a capital of $1,000,000 and 
a surplus of $3,000,000. They plan to 
start aS soon as insurance department 
requirements are met and organizations 
completed. 

The new companies will be owned in 
part by the Home and in part by the 
Home Fire Security Corp., the holding 
company for the group whose authorized 
capital was recently increased to $100.- 
000000. It was authoritatively stated 
that the organization of these two com- 
panies does not necessarily preclude con- 
sideration of the acquisition of an “ex- 
isting” casualty companv. In fact, sev- 
eral suggestions of available companies 
have been received and are now under 
consideration. It is felt that the wide- 
snread agency plant of the Home group 
of fire companies cannot be properly 
served with less than three casualty 
companies. They will, of course, do a 
nation-wide business. 

As to home office nersonnel it was said 
this week that the Home was now con- 
sidering executive appointments for its 
indemnity companies, its announcement 
having aroused a keen interest in casu- 
alty circles. Wilfred Kurth. president 
of the Home companies, will head the 
new running mates. 





REACTION TO WILSON TALK 





Executives Dubious About His Sugges- 
tion For Federal Body to Step 
In and Maintain Order 

White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 2—The 
joint convention of the International As- 
sociation today with John T. Harrison 
in the chair started off with a buzz of 
excitement when W. G. Wilson’s paper 
as president of the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents which was 
tread by Harrison in Wilson’s absence 
advocated extending important insurance 
supervision to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The executives present and also In- 
surance Commissioners Conway and 
Dunham listened intently to the depress- 
ing painting of insurance conditions as 
sketched by Wilson, but when he ad- 
vocated that the government take over 
Important state insurance supervisory 
functions there were many shakings of 
heads. 

Samuel M. Williams of the Associated 
General Contractors, next on the pro- 
gram, said that the chief interest that 
1S association had in surety rates was 
that they be fair and not discriminatory. 


F. J. O'NEILL AGAIN PRESIDENT 








International Association Re-elects Same 
Slate of Officers and Executive 
_ Committeemen For 1930 
White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 2—Frank 
- O'Neill, president, International As- 
Sociation of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, was re-elected to this office to- 
day. Other re-elections were: R. How- 
ard Bland, vice-president; Edward C. 
Stone, chairman, executive committee; 
: Robertson Jones, secretary-treasurer. 
n addition to these officers the exe- 
Cutive committee will include J. Arthur 


Nelson, W. C. Corson and W. G. 


Curtis, 
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FAVORS PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 





Talking Picture By Sir Ernest Benn of 
London Heard At White Sulphur; 
His Conclusions 
White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 2—The 
talking picture, “The Superiority of Pri- 
vate Ownership,” made by Sir Ernest 
Benn of London, noted economist and 
publisher, was shown and heard at the 
joint convention today. It concluded as 

follows: 

“The entire argument in favor of pri- 
vate ownership boils down to this: The 
economically perfect society wants the 
maximum of wealth in houses, railways, 
electricity plants, steamships and ma- 
chines. All experience shows that the 
private individual through private own- 
ership is the only agent that can be 
trusted with these things. He makes 
them, he cares for them, he passes them 
on free of debt to the next generation. 
Can there then be any doubt in any 
reasonable mind that the public good, 
the well being of society, the advance- 


ment of civilization, the raising of the 
standard of life of the people and all 
the highest and best of economic aims 
can only be secured by a firm adherence 
to the principle of private ownership?” 





NEW INDIANAPOLIS BRANCH 





Opened By American Surety and N. Y. 

Casualty; J. E. Cook Its Casualty 
: Superintendent 

The New York Casualty, now affiliated 
with the American Surety, has opened 
a branch office in Indianapolis to han- 
dle Indiana business with the exception 
of Lake, LaPorte and Porter counties. 
John E. Cook has been appointed casu- 
alty superintendent for both companies 
in this branch. 

Mr. Cook was associated for many 
years with the George W. Pangborn 
general agency in Indianapolis. He has 
had wide experience in the casualty field 
and has an intimate understanding of 
field conditions in Indiana. 








White Sulphur Golf Donors 


An imposing list of casualty and sure- 
ty exectives have contributed trophies 
to be presented at the White Sulphur 
Springs joint meeting of casualty and 
surety executives this week to the golf 
tournament winners. They follow: 

H. A. Behrens, president, Continental Casu- 
alty; R. Howard Bland, president, United States 
F. & G.; E. H. Boles, president, General Re- 
insurance Corp.; Morgan B. Brainard, president, 
Aetna Life; R. R. Brown, president, American 


Surety; F. Highlands Burns, president, Mary- - 


land Casualty; Louis F. Butler, president, Trav- 
elers; Arthur E. Childs, president, Columbian 
National Life; W. R. C. Corson, president, 
Hartford Steam Boiler; W. G. Curtis, president, 
National Casualty; T. J. Falvey, president, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding; C. F. Frizzell, vice-president 
& general manager, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
N. A.; Joseph Froggatt, president, Joseph Froggatt 
& Co.; T. L. Haff, United States manager, Eu- 
ropean General; J. M. Haines, United States 
manager, London Guarantee & Accident; C. M. 
Hansen, president, International Reinsurance; 
Charles H. Holland, president, Independence: 
Indemnity; Bayard P. Holmes, president, Hoop- 
er-Holmes Bureau; H. P. Jackson, president, 
Norwich Union Indemnity; M. R. Johnson, vice4 
president and general manager, Hartford Acci- 
dent; Dan V. Kirby, president, Western Sure 
ty; Edson S. Lott, president, United States 
Casualty; Francis X. Malley, vice-president, Am 
erican Reinsurance; Homer H. McKee, presi 
dent, Detroit Fidelity & Surety; John L. Mee 
president, Equitable Casualty & Surety; Charle 
R. Miller, president, Fidelity & Deposit. 

The Fidelity challenge trophy golf champion 
ship cup is being awarded the player, eithet 
company or agent, who turns in the lowest 
gross score for the thirty-six holes (eighteen 
holes each day) for the first and second days. 
To become his permanent possession he must 
win it three times (not necessarily in succes 
sion). Each year the cup will be compete# 


for until finally so won. 
winner (temporary holder) will be engraved 
thereon. Winners: 1924, A. T. Buffinton; 1925, 
Francis R. Blossom; 1926; Francis R. Blossom; 
1927, J. A. Gammons; 1928, George Blossom. 

Charles R. Miller, president, Fidelity & De- 
posit, contributes in addition a prize for the 
winner each year, which prize will become his 
permanent possession. 

Harry C. Mitchell, president, Georgia Casu- 
alty; Norman R. Moray, president, Southern 
Surety of New York; W. Irving Moss, presi- 
dent, Union Indemnity; J. Arthur Nelson, pres- 
ident, New Amsterdam Casualty; F. J. O’Neill, 
president, Royal Indemnity; F. R. Parks, presi- 
dent, Loyal Protective; Jesse S. Phillips, presi- 
dent, Great American Indemnity; George L. 
Radcliffe, president, American Bonding; A. Dun- 
can Reid, president, Globe Indemnity, Frederick 
Richardson, United States manager, General 
Accident; J. Scofield Rowe, president, Metro- 
politan Casualty; F. P. Stanley, vice-president, 
Glens Falls Indemnity; E. A. St. John, presi- 
dent, National Surety; Edward C. Stone, United 
States manager, Employers’ Liability; H. H. 
Stryker, president, First Reinsurance Co. of 
Hartford; L. R. Swezey, president, Phoenix In- 
demnity; Rutherford H. Towner, manager, 
Towner Rating Bureau; Spencer Welton, vice- 
president, New York Indemnity; W. G. Wilson, 
president, National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents; William T. Woods, president, 
Lloyds Casualty. . 

Golf prize for the best low net score for the 
women’s tournament was contributed by Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Lyon, secretary, The Bridgeport 
Land & Title Co. 

HORSESHOE PITCHING 

The following have contributed trophies: For 
winning team (two players), F. J. O'Neill, presi- 
dent, International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters; W. G. Wilson, president, 
National Association of Casuaity & Surety 
Agents. 


The name of each 


F. R. Jones Reports On 
A Year Of Activity 


COVERED RANGE OF SUBJECTS 





Says No Auto Bill of Bay State Type 
Passed Last Year But Situation 
Is Still Serious 





White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 30.—In 
his annual report presented to the con- 
vention on Thursday F. Robertson Jones, 
secretary-treasurer, International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, said that in the past twelve 
months the American Bonding, Equit- 
able Casualty & Surety and Transporta- 
tion Indemnity have joined the associa- 
tion. The Reliance Casualty and New 
York Casualty have just joined. 

Mr. Jones’ talk covered taxation, 
workmen’s compensation, automobile ac- 
cidents and the financial responsibility 
laws. He told of attempts in eleven 
States _to increase — the premium tax. 
Many income tax bills were introduced. 
The Ohio premium tax situation was re- 
viewed. There are only four states now 
without workmen’s compensation laws 
and they are Arkansas, Florida, Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina. 

Mr. Jones called attention to the mer- 
ger in July of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Publicity Bureau with the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives. 

He stressed that not one bill of the 
type of the Massachusetts compulsory 
motor car law has been enacted during 
the past year although there have been 
introduced fifty-six bills having a com- 
pulsory liability aspect. He said that 
despite the present breathing spell the 
situation regarding compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance is still serious. 





D. P. SMITH ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Heads T. B. Smith & Co., Philadelphia, 
Agents of National Surety For 
32 Years; Other Changes 

Davis P. Smith has been elected presi- 
dent of Thomas B. Smith & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, which for thirty-two years has 
been the general agent of the National 
Surety for Philadelphia and eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Smith is the oldest son of Thomas 
B. Smith, founder of the agency and 
long known as one of Philadelphia’s most 
distinguished citizens, having been mayor 
of the city and United States postmaster. 
His election to the presidency of the 
agency is favorably regarded by Quaker 
City agents and brokers. 

Young Mr. Smith received his early 
education in the famous Penn Charter 
School of Philadelphia, founded by Wil- 
liam Penn; served in the war as a lieu- 
tenant in the Naval Air Service, and 
entered his father’s business at the close 
of the war. 

The other officers elected are James 
C. Whedon, secretary; Herbert H. 
Knight, treasurer, and Harvey B. Smith, 
assistant treasurer, succeeding Joseph A. 
Donoghue, who withdraws his connection 
with the Smith firm and has resigned as 
resident vice-president of the National 
Surety. Mr. Donoghue had been in 
charge of the contract bonding depart- 
ment. ° 





F. J. O'Neill's Talk 
(Continued from Page 3) 


His talk was followed by one on the 
fire insurance trend by William Quaid, 
executive vice-president, Southern Fire, 
and one on the life insurance trend by 
George L. Williams, vice-president, Union 
Central Life. 

The last speaker of the morning was 
Commissioner Howard Dunham of 
Connecticut. He declared that the com- 
missioners and members of the insurance 
business should mix as much as possible 
at conventions. 
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Attractive Programs Arranged 


For Insurance Society Courses 


G. F. Michelbacher, General Chairman; L. F. Tillinghast in Charge of 
Junior Course; Rexford Crewe Handling Intermediate Course; 
Experts of Business as Lecturers; Classes Start 


Week of October 14 


The Insurance Institute of America 
casualty lecture program for the 1929-30 
season is now completed and the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, its sponsors 
for this territory, look forward to a big 
enrollment for the junior and interme- 
diate courses which will be given this 
season. G. F. Michelbacher, vice-presi- 
dent, Great American Indemnity, is 
again the general chairman, having as 
his associates Leslie F. Tillinghast, 
agency assistant, Great American In- 
demnity, in charge of the junior course 
with Leo A. Welsh, accident and health 
superintendent, metropolitan department, 
United States Casualty, assisting; Rex- 
ford Crewe, resident manager, Standard 
Accident, in charge of the intermediate 
course with F. S. Perryman, actuary and 
assistant secretary, Royal Indemnity, as- 
sisting. 


The junior course students will meet 
every Tuesday from 5:15 to 6:00 P. 
at the National Board of Fire Under- 


course opening on 
“Introductory Out- 
by Chairman 


writers building, the 
October 45 with an 
line of Casualty Insurance” 
Michelbacher. 

The intermediate course students will 
meet on Wednesday at the same time 
and place, the opening lecture being on 
October 16 with W. W. Dimmick, Jen- 
kins, Dimmick & Finnegan, attorneys, as 
the speaker on the subject “Legal Back- 
ground; Common Law of Employers’ 
Liability Industrial Revolution; Employ- 
ers’ Liability. Legislation.” 

Complete Program for Juniors 

The following gives the program of 
lectures for the season with lecturers 
and their topics: 

October 15, 1929— 
Introductory Outline of Casualty Insurance. 


Background of occurrences with  corre- 
spondening forms of coverage; Position in in- 


surance world; Historical development; Pros- 
pects for the future. 
G. F. Michelbacher, vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity. 
October 22— 


Fundamental Principles of Insurance. 

Historical survey of methods employed to 
alleviate misfortune; Definition of Insurance; 
Law of large numbers; Application of this 
law to insurance; Classification of insurance 
coverages; Departments of insurance busi- 
ness; American system of insurance regula- 
tion. 

Albert W. 
ager, National 
Underwriters. 

November 5— 
Casualty Insurance Carriers. 

“Self insurance’’; Detailed analysis of form 
of organization and method of operation of 
various classes of carriers. 

William Roeber, assistant general manager, 
National Council on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance. 

November 12— 
Organization of Casualty Insurance Carriers. 

Legal requirements for organization of dif- 
ferent classes of carriers; Analysis of home 
office and field organizations, showing vari- 
ous departments and describing functions per- 
formed by each in general terms; Office man- 
agement. 
Raymond N. 
nity. 

November 19— 
State Supervision. 
Consideration of 


general man- 
& Surety 


Whitney, acting 
Bureau of Casualty 


Caverly, attorney, Globe Indem- 


reasons for, and 
employed by states in regulating activities of 
insurance carriers; particularly rate-making 
and the cost of acquiring business. 

Clarence W. Hobbs, special representative, 
National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

November 26— 
Co- operative 


Organizations Maintained by 


Casualty Insurance Carriers. 
Examination of organizations maintained 
(a) for rate-making; (b) for regulation of 


commission and agency 
prevention; (d) for 
relations’ activities. 


problems; (c) for 
legislation and “public 


G. F, Michelbacher, vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity. 
December 3— 

General Consideration of Insurance Trans- 


actions. 
Analysis of transaction from the placing of 
an order for insurance to the expiration of 
coverage, dealing particularly with the legal 


methods | 


involved in (a) 
policy, (d) en- 


and practical considerations 
application, (b) binder, (c) 
dorsements. 
Rexford Crewe, resident manager, 
Accident. 
December 10— 
The Principles of Rate Making. 
Definitions; Manual classifications; 


Standard 


Statis- 


tical background; Rate-making methods: Cal- 
culation of rate from “pure premium” and 
“expense loading’; The manual; Minimum 


premiums. 
Leon S. Senior, manager and 
Compensation Inspection Rating 
December 17— 
The Principles 
Theoretical 
Purpose of 


secretary, 
Soard. 


of Merit Rating. 
considerations and 
merit 


definition ; 


é ‘ ‘ rating; Schedule rating; 
Experience rating. 
Leslie L. Hall, secretary-treasurer, National 


Bureau of 


Casualty 
January 7, 


1930— 


& Surety Underwriters. 


The Annual Statement. 
Historical background; Analysis of princi- 
pal feature of present “Convention” form; 


loss reserve. 
York State Insurance 


Unearned | eae and 

H. C. Clark, New 
Department. 

January 14— 
Production. 

Analysis of methods of acquiring business; 
(a) direct solicitation involving advertising 
and use of mails, (b) Employment of salaried 
salesmen, (c) Employment of producer under 
contract whose remuneration is on a com- 
mission basis. Three plans of agency organi- 


zation; (a) General agency system, (b) 
Branch office system, (c) Direct reporting 
system. Classes of producers; Agency con- 
tract; Agency laws. 
C. G. Hallowell, secretary, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety. 
January 21— 


Underwriting. 


Historical development; Functions of mod 


ern underwriter; Forms; Methods; Hazards. 
W. J. McCaffrey, vice-president, Globe In- 
demnity. 
January 28— 
Claim Adjustment. 


methods 
adjusting 


Examination of 
vestigating and 
claims. 

Herbert J. 
tional 
writers. 

February 4— . 
Inspection, Engineering and Prevention. 

Description of functions and methods. 

Herbert W. Heinrich, assistant superinten- 
dent, engineering and inspection division, the 
Travelers. 

February 11— 
Exposure Auditing. 
Kinds of exposure used for premium com- 


employed in in 
casualty insurance 


claim manager, Na- 
Casualty & Surety Under- 


Hargrave, 
Bureau of 


putation; Methods employed and special pre- 
cautions taken in obtaining records of ex- 
posure. 

C. H. Houston, Great* American Indemnity. 


February 18— 
Reinsurance. 
Methods of distributing ‘“‘shock losses”; (a) 
Reinsurance pool, (b) Co-insurance, (c) Self- 
insurance, (d) Facultative reinsurance, (e) 
Treaty reinsurance; The Reinsurance treaty; 
Reinsurance of portfolios. 
W. Greene, comptroller, 
insurance Corp. 
February 25— 
Advertising. 
Description of different forms and methods 
of publicity. 
Leslie F. 


General Re- 


Tillinghast, agency assistant, 


Great American Indemnity. 
March 4— 
Casualty Statistics. 
Policy information to be recorded; Loss 
and experience information to be recorded; 
Hollerith system, punching, sorting, tabulat- 


ing, recording; Other systems; Loss ratios; 
Policy year and calendar year experience; 
Agency figures; Various premium tabulations; 
Importance of accurate statistical information. 
F. Perryman, actuary and assistant sec- 
retary, Royal Indemnity. 
March 11— 
Casualty Accounting. 
Purposes of accounting; Fundamental prin- 
ciples; Peculiarities of insurance accounting: 
Premium accounting—kinds of premium trans- 


actions; Accounting for income other than 
from premiums; Loss accounting; Expense 
accounting (a) general, (b) by lines; Ac- 


counting of profit and loss and miscellaneous 
transactions; Assets accounting; Agency _re- 
ports; Liabilities and special reserves; Un- 
derwriting and investment exhibits. 
Thomas F. Tarbell, actuary, casualty actua- 
rial department, Travelers. 
Intermediate Course to Feature 
Compensation 
Students enrolling in the intermediate 
course will be given a substantial back- 
ground in workmen’s compensation, em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s collec- 
tive insurance, the first few lectures cen- 
tering on legal aspects, then the insur- 
ance transaction, the manual and rates. 
Early in 1930 burglary, theft and rob- 
bery insurance will be featured followed 


by accident and health insurance. The 
complete program follows: 
October 16, 1929— 

Legal Background; Common Law of Em- 
ployers’ Liability Industrial Revolution ; 
el Liability Legislation. 

W. W. Dimmick, Jenkins, Dimmick & Fin- 
negan, attorneys. 
October 23— 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Liability ' Contrasted ; 


Background ; 
Employers’ 


Legal 
and 


Workmen’s Compensation Legislation 
Abroad; Early Efforts in United States 
to Enact a Satisfactory Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. 
H. S. Recknagel, assistant superintendent 
of Claims, Fidelity & Casualty. 
October 30— 
Legal Background; Analysis of Workmen’s 


Coverage. 
and Employes. 


Compensation Laws; 
(a) of Industries 
(b) of Injuries. 
(Speaker to be announced later.) 
November 6— 
Legal Background; Analysis of Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws; Benefit Schedules. 
J. S. Gaskin, manager, compensation claim 
department, Standard Accident. 
November 13— 
Legal Background; 
Compensation Laws; 


Analysis of Workmen’s 
Procedure and Mis- 


cellaneous Provisions; Claim Adjust- 
ments. 
*. U. Lyman, manager, liability depart- 


ment, Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies. 
November 20— 

The Insurance 
Binder ; 
writing. 

Thomas Y. 
and 
nity. 

November 27— 

Organizations; National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance; Compensation In- 
spection Rating Board; New York State 
Insurance Department; Workmen’s Com- 
_ pensation Reinsurance Bureau. 

. J. Haugh, assistant actuary, National 

Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

December 4— 

The Manual of Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance Rates; Classifications; Under- 
writing Rules, Rates Minimum. 

Richard V. Goodwin, chief underwriter, 

Standard Accident. 

December 11— 


Application ; 
Under- 


Transaction ; 
Policy; Endorsements; 


Beams, superintendent, liability 
compensation department, Royal Indem- 


Merit Rating; Schedule Rating; Experience 
Rating. 
W. F. Roeber, assistant manager, National 


Council on Compensation Insurance. 
December 18— 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Collec- 
tive Insurance; Coverage; Rating; Com- 
parison with Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance. 

Milton Acker, manager, compensation and 
liahility department, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. 

January 8, 1930— 

Accident Prevention; 


Hazards, Inspection, 
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Engineering; Methods of 
Education. 
O. J. Smith, chief engineer, United States 
Casualty. 
BURGLARY, THEFT AND ROBBERY 
INSURANCE 


Prevention ; 


January 15— 
Legal Background; Definitions; General Out- 
line of Coverages. 
F. S. Garrison, assistant secretary, 
elers Indemnity. 
January 22— 
Residence Burglary, Theft and Larceny and 
Personal Hold-up Insurance; Hazards; 
Coverages; Inspection; 


Trav. 


Underwriting ; 
Rating; Claim Adjustments. 
H. Dittman, superintendent, 

department, United States F. G. 

January 29— 

Mercantile Safe and Mercantile Open Stock 
Burglary Insurance; Hazards; Coverages; 
Inspection; Underwriting; Rating; Claim 
Adjustments. 

J. J. Iago, vice-president, Fidelity & De- 
posit. 
February 5— 
Messenger Interior and Payroll Robbery I[n- 


burglary 


surance; Hazards; Coverages; Inspec- 
tion; Underwriting; Rating; Claim Ad- 
justments. 
. A. Algire, vice-president, National 
Surety. 
February 19— 
Bank and Safe Deposit Box Burglary and 


Robbery Insurance; Hazards; Coverages; 
Inspection; Underwriting; Rating; Claim 
Adjustments, 

W. D. Clark, ho 
partment, Fidelity & Casual 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH ‘INSURANCE 

February 26— 
Introductory; Origin 
Types of Coverage. 

Charles Bellinger, W. L. 

New York City. 
March 5— 
Analysis of Policy Forms. 


burglary de- 
and Development; 


Perrin & Son, 


L. Hills, assistant vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity. 
March 12— 


Underwriting and Rating. 
John E. Ahern, secretary, 
ment, Travelers. 
March 19— 


accident depart- 


Review (of entire course). Trends and Fu- 
ture of the Business. : : 
Floyd N. Dull, resident vice-president, 


Commercial Casualty. 





BAY STATE SAFETY CONTEST 


70 Industrial Companies Report No Acci- 
dents Causing Loss of Time; Some 
Unusual Causes of Mishaps 

Seventy companies, participating in the 
Massachusetts state-wide industrial acci- 
dent reduction contest, reported no acci- 
dents causing loss of time, it was an- 
nounced this week by Ralph W. Pendle- 
ton, secretary of the engineering divi- 
sion of the contest. ; 

Of 151 plants, employing 86,806 per- 
sons, there were only 288 lost time acci- 
dents. Cases of dog bite, horse kick, in- 
sect bites and ivy poisoning were among 
unusual causes reported. 

Group leaders in accident reduction 
were announced as the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co., Malden; King Philip Mills, 
Fall River; Plymouth Cordage Co, 
Plymouth; Clifton citer ge mages Co.. 
Tamaica Plain, and United Fruit Co. of 
Boston. 


SCARRITT COMES TO NEW YORK 





Heads Aviation Department of Indepen- 
dence Companies Here; Experienced 
Transport Pilot 

In line with its policy of aggressive 
development of aviation business, the 
Independence Companies have appointed 
Daniel DeR. M. Scarritt, formerly chief 
of the regulations divisions, aeronautics 
branch, Department of Commerce, to be 
manager of the New York City aviation 
insurance department just opened. 

Mr. Scarritt is one of the best known 
aviation underwriters in New York City 
and has had a wide experience in hat- 
dling this class of business. At the same 
time he is an active transport pilot. 


AETNA’S AD. CAMPAIGN |. 

The Aetna Life group of companies, 
including the Aetna Life, Automobile ° 
Hartford, Aetna Casualty & Suretyan 
the S'andard Fire, continued with re 
newed activity its national advertising 
campaign with a full page advertisement 
in the “Saturday Evening Post” of . 
tember 28. During the remainder of the 
year advertisements will appear also in 
“Collier’s,” “Time,” “Nation’s Business, 
“Magazine of Business, ” “Forbes af 
“Credit Monthly.” 
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N. Y. State Bothered 
By Fake Auto Agents 


NEW SAFETY LAW THE BAIT 





Victims Offered Membership in Auto 
Clubs; Injunction Proceedings Against 
Washington Service Corp. 





Ever since the new safety-responsi- 
bility law went into effect in New York 
state automobile owners have been an- 
noyed by the activities of high pressure 
salesmen. who are selling them fake in- 
surance on the strength of the new law. 
The stunt has been to offer member- 
ship in automobile service clubs whose 
elaborately worded ‘policies are soon 
found to be. worthless. 

So acute has been the situation that 
department of law officials see a state 
investigation in the offing, following in- 
junction proceedings brought by the at- 
torney general’s department against the 
Washington Automobile Service Corp., 
described as a New Jersey concern with 
a branch in Albany. The charge is based 
mainly on policies purporting to pro- 
vide for a $5,000 bail bond in the event 
of a client’s being prosecuted on a crim- 
inal charge arising from an accident. 

Gasoline Coupons, Too 

Motorists who have been enrolled in 
such automobile service clubs are also 
being presented with a book of gasoline 
coupons which are represented as en- 
titling them to a reduction of two cents 
a gallon on gasoline bought at filling 
stations. 

“These people have paid good money 
for a policy decorated like a valentine 
but valueless so far as liability protec- 
tion is concerned,” said Deputy Attorney 
General John J. McMullen this week. 
“The contracts are elaborately worded 
but there is no insurance in them.” 

Many complaints have been received 
from Syracuse, Binghamton, Ausable 
Forks and other sections of the state, 
Mr. McMullen declared. 

The methods of the salesmen are char- 
acterized by Attorney General Hamilton 
Ward as “rank misrepresentation” and 
the department has issued a warning 
to the public against buying membership 
in so-called automobile service clubs 
without investigating the claims made 
by salesmen. 

Nothing except a proper form of pol- 
icy issued by a company authorized to 
do business in the state of New York 
can give insurance protection under the 
safety-responsibility law which became 
effective September 1, the attorney gen- 
eral’s statement emphasized. He charged 
that the organization was not authorized 
to transact any, insurance business in 
the state on the gfound it had not been 
licensed by the New York insurance de- 
partment as an insurance broker or 
agent. A score of affidavits from alleged 
victims have been obtained by the attor- 
Ney general along’ with copies of the 
Policies issued. 





NEW TRAVBLERS MANAGERS 


William M. Boyst and H. Grady Brooks 
Fill Casualty Posts in Charlotte 
and Atlanta 


William M. Boyst has been made 
Manager, casualty lines, for the Travelers 
at Charlotte, N. C., and H. Grady Brooks 

a been given & similar position at At- 
lanta. Both men, had previously been 
field assistants. Former Managers James 
White of Charlotte and L. C. Ruskell of 
Atlanta had been assigned to new of- 
= leaving these posts temporarily va- 

nt. 





Although a Missourian by birth, Mr. 
oyst has spent all his business life in 
‘orth Carolina. He became connected 
With the Travelers in 1926, after having 
Cen assistant'manager of a large whole- 
Sale candy company. 

Mr. Brooks is a native of Georgia. 
‘ter three years as a high school prin- 
so he became a fire insurance special 
“sent and then, in 1924, a field assistant 
‘or the Travelers, 


C. A. Craig, Pres. 





BACK TO METROPOLITAN CAS. 





Robert J. Burns to Handle Bonding 
Dep’t of Its Newark Local Office; 
Resigns F. & D. Post 


Robert J. Burns, who recently re- 
signed from the metropolitan branch of- 
fice of the Fidelity & Deposit, will join 
the Metropolitan Casualty on October 7 
as bonding department manager in its 
Newark local branch office. This marks 
Mr. Burns’ return to the Metropolitan, 
having been bonding superintendent in 
its metropolitan branch office before 
joining the Fidelity & Deposit a year 
ago. He has gained a veputation as a 
contract bond underwriter. 

Mr. Burns’ first contact in the in- 
surance world was in his father’s gen- 
eral agency in Nashville. In 1914 when 
the elder Mr. Burns died, the agency 
was sold and Robert J. Burns came up 
to New York. Later, desiring a taste 
of life in a foreign country, he spent a 
number of years in Porto Rico with a 
coal company as the superintendent of 
its operating department in San Juan. 
While there he entered the service and 
was commissioned a lieutenant of in- 
fantry, serving until the armistice was 
signed. 

Back in this country he joined the Fi- 
delity & Deposit in 1919 as assistant to 
John A. Griffin, holding this post for 
six years. Then he joined the Metro- 
politan Casualty, resigning to connect 
with the Standard Accident and later to 
return to the F. & D., which post he 
now leaves to take up his Newark activi- 
ties. 





H. J. JEFFERY SOLE MANAGER 





Heads Metropolitan Casualty’s Chicago 
Branch Office; R. K. Lake Assis- 
tant; His Career 
H. J. Jeffery has been appointed sole 
manager of the Metropolitan Casualty’s 
Chicago office, succeeding the former 
joint management of Finnegan & Jeffery. 
Mr. Jeffery is widely known through- 

out the Chicago territory. ; 

Under the reorganization Manager 
Jeffery will have as his assistant Ray- 
mond K. Lake, who has had fifteen 
years’ experience in the casualty and 
surety business. 

Mr. Lake began his insurance career 
with the American Bonding & Casualty 
of Sioux City, Ia, in 1914. After ap- 
proximately six years with this organiza- 
tion he joined W. A. Alexander & Co., 
Chicago general agents for the Fidelity 
& Casualty, taking charge of their bur- 
glary and plate glass departments. In 
1925 he was given charge of their pro- 
duction department. 





A. H. POOLE HANDLING THE JOB 

Pending the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to Robert J. Burns in the New 
York office of. the Fidelity & Deposit, 
Arthur H. Poole, his assistant in the 
contract bond department, is handling 
the job. The appointment will be made 
upon the return of Vice-President John 
A. Griffin from his trip abroad. 


NEW POST FOR S. H. McKEAG 

S. H. McKeag, formerly Newark 
branch manager of the Pennsylvania 
Surety. has been appointed office man- 
ager of the Great Eastern Casualty, with 
headquarters in the Industrial building. 
Newark. Mr. McKeag has been engaged 
in the casualty field for a number of 
years and is well known among brokers 
and agents in northern New Jersey. 








W. R. Wills, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


Ine. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Industrial Life, Ordinary Life, Health and 


Accident Insurance 








W. S. Bearden, Sec. & Treas. 








2-DAY MEETING FOR LEADERS 





L. & L. Indemnity Host to N. E. and 

N. Y. Agents; Gobbie Stresses Par- 

ent Company’s Financial Strength 

Leaders in production in the New Eng- 
land states and New York state were 
at the home office of the London & 
Lancashire Indemnity for two days last 
week as participants in a most success- 
ful convention. F. J. Gobbie, executive 
vice-president of the company, was in 
the chair and during the course of his 
address he emphasized the strong finan- 
cial position of the London & Lanca- 
shire group of which the London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity is the casualty and 
surety associate. 

At the dinner of welcome to the agents 
the company had as guests the follow- 
ing: Gilbert Kingan, United States man- 
ager of the London & Lancashire and 
its associated fire companies; W. W. 
Smith, New York City, vice-president; 
A. C. Gilbert, state agent for Michigan 
of the London & Lancashire; John 
Douglas, special agent for eastern New 
York state of the London & Lancashire, 
and Albert Rutter, representative of the 
head office of the parent company in 
England. 

Harold G. Holcombe of Harold G. Hol- 
combe, Inc., general agents of the com- 
pany in Hartford, presented prizes to 
various contest winners at the farewell 
dinner, the gold championship cup go- 
ing to Ralph T. Boyd of Binghamton. 





MAYFLOWER’S NEW POLICY 

A new contract called the “Three 
Point Policy” has been issued by the 
Mayflower Companies of Newark. This 
policy, which will be issued at an an- 
nual premium of $10, will offer three 
coverages, namely, public liability with 
a $5,000-$10,000 limit; windstorm dam- 
age up to $2,500, and aircraft damage 
with a limit of $2,500. The latter cover- 
age is subject to a $250 limit which ex- 
tends to fences, trees shrubbery, lawns, 
gardens, etc., within 100 feet of any 
building insured under the policy. 





ADMITTED TO VIRGINIA 
. Both the Glens Falls Indemnity and 
the Commerce Casualty have been ad- 
mitted to Virginia and have made res- 
pective agency appointments of Ramey 
& Ashworth, Inc., of Danville and Evans 
& Boatwright of Danville. 


EFFECTIVE 


Great American 
Indemnity Company 


New Dork 


Fidelity and 


Surety Bonds 





G. B. BUTTERFIELD PROMOTED 





Heads Hartford Accident’s New Spe- 
cial Risk Dep’t.; Messrs. Potter and 
Lamenzo Associate Engineers 
George B. Butterfield has been pro- 
moted by the Hartford Accident to be 
superintendent of its newly organized 
special risk and engineering department. 
He will, in this capacity, supervise all 
public automobile and aircraft insurance 
lines and will develop an engineering de- 
partment which will service the com- 
pany’s risks in all parts of the coun- 
try. He has appointed as supervising en- 
gineer Henry J. Potter, and as research 
engineer John B. Lamenzo, both of the 

Hartford’s staff. 

Mr. Butterfield, a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1913, worked 
for some large mining interests in west- 
ern Pennsylvania for several years and 
in 1915 entered the insurance business. 
He became connected with the Associ- 
ated Companies as an engineer and after 
a short time entered the Hartford office 
of this organization as assistant to the 
general manager, upon whose death he 
succeeded to the general managership. 

On January 1, 1926, Mr. Butterfield 
became associated with the automobile 
and liability departments of the Hart- 
ford Accident. 

Mr. Potter, a graduate of the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute, has had ex- 
tensive experience in insurance company 
engineering work both with the Trav- 
elers and the Hartford. 

Mr. Lamenzo graduated from Pratt 
Institute of Technology in 1922 and was 
first employed in the Eagle Printing Ink 
Co. of Jersey City as efficiency engineer. 
He joined the Hartford Accident in May, 
1923, as a chemical engineer. 





PUBLIC INDEMNITY ADDITIONS 





Name H. G. Willingham As North Caro- 
lina Agency Supervisor; C. W. Clip- 
fel to Similar Post in Connecticut 

The Public Indemnity, which is now 
entered in seventeen states, has recently 
appointed H. G. Willingham as its agen- 
cy supervisor for North Carolina and C. 
William Clipfel as its agency supervisor 
for Connecticut. 

Mr. Willingham previously saw service 
with the United States F. & G., Aetna 
Affiliated Companies and Metropolitan 
Casualty. Mr. Clipfel was formerly with 
the Lloyds Casualty and the Fidelity 
& Casualty. 





198% LOSS ON TAXI LIABILITY 

“Tl Duomo,” Milan, Italy, insurance 
company, mentions in its recently pub- 
lished report for 1928 that it had a loss 
percentage of 198% for a Milan taxi 
fleet. 
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McCutcheon Resigns 
Hudson Casualty Post 


J. G. BLAUVELT NEW TREASURER 





Action Is Outcome of N. J. Probe Into 
State’s Insurance; Nathaniel Kent 
Is New Director of Company 





One of the developments in the New 
Jersey probe into the state’s insurance 
business has been the recent and public- 
ly announced resignation of John Mc- 
Cutcheon as treasurer and director of 
the Hudson Casualty. Mr. McCutcheon 
was elected to the post of comptroller 
of the state of New Jersey at the last 
election, succeeding Newton A. K. Bug- 
bee, who is president of the Liberty 
Surety Bond Insurance Co. of Trenton. 
In recent weeks the New Jersey daily 
newspapers have repeatedly reported 
that the bulk of the state bonding busi- 
ness which formerly went to the Liberty 
Surety Bond had been acquired by the 
Hudson Casualty. It is understood that 
Mr. McCutcheon resigned to remove the 
Hudson Casualty from the political pic- 
ture. 

His successor as treasurer of the com- 
pany is James G. Blauvelt, president, 
Hohokus Bleachery, and director of the 
Citizens’ National Bank of. Ridgewood, 
N. J., and his place as a director of the 
company has been filled by Nathaniel 
Kent of the New York law firm of Kent 
& Kent. Mr. Kent is general counsel 
for the international banking house of J. 
S. Bache & Co. and general counsel for 
Burns Bros., metropolitan coal concern. 


Directors’ Resolution 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Hudson Casualty last week 
Mr. McCutcheon’s resignation was re- 
gretfully accepted and the following res- 
olution was passed: 

“Resolved, that the resignation of John 
McCutcheon as director and treasurer 
of this company is accepted by us, his 
associates in the management of this 
company, with keen regret. Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon was one of the original or- 
ganizers of this company in 1921 and to 
his sound business judgment has been 
due in very large part the notable suc- 
cess and steady growth of the company 
from a small corporation with a capital 
of $125,000 to a company with a capital 
of over a million dollars and assets of 
over two and a half million dollars. We 
extend to Mr. McCutcheon our sincere 
wishes for his future success and partic- 
ularly in the high office of comptroller 
of the state of New Jersey, to which 
he has recently been elected.” 

At this meeting the directors also de- 
clared the usual quarterly dividend of 
2% payable on November 1, 1929, to 
stockholders of record as of October 
21, 1929 





SOUTHERN SURETY FINED 





Penalty Levied by Oklahoma Commis- 
sioner For Failure to Pay Taxes For 
Part of 1928 Premiums Collected 
The Southern Surety of New York has 
been fined $500 for failure to pay taxes 
for part of the premiums collected in 
Oklahoma during 1928. In announcing 
this penalty, Jesse G. Read, Oklahoma 
insurance commissioner and chairman of 
the insurance board, said the company 
has already paid $4,413 as tax due for 
premiums not reported. He emphasized 
that unless the fine was paid within the 
next sixty days, the company’s license 

may be revoked. 

The annual report of the company, 
filed with the commissioner, was based 
on premiums of $155,093. Investigation 
revealed that the business had been done 
previous to August 17, 1928, by the 
Southern Surety of Iowa, which went out 
of business when the Southern Surety of 
New York was incorporated, Read ex- 
plained. 

It was on this business done by the 
Towa company that the tax was not paid 
until recently, he added. 


W. A. Osgood, Agent, 
Independence 2nd V.-P. 


HEADED BIG MID-WEST OFFICE 





To Be in Charge of Production at Home 
Office; President Holland on Signifi- 
cance of Move 





Charles H. Holland, president, Inde- 
pendence Indemnity, passed along to the 
field force of the company last week the 
news that William A. Osgood, Indepen- 
dence general agent at Kansas City and 
head of a big agency there, had been 
called to the home office as second vice- 
president in charge of production. Mr. 
Osgood’s appointment follows closely the 
election of O. M. Doyle, Los Angeles 
agent, as second vice-president of the 
company in charge of its aviation busi- 
ness. Both men have been leaders in 
the agency field and the fact that they 
have been promoted to executive rank 
at the Independence home office is point- 
ed out by President Holland as substan- 
tial proof that the Independence is an 
agency company. 


Forerunner of Expansion Program 


In his letter announcing Mr. Osgood’s 
appointment President Holland said in 
part: 

“The company has determined upon 
an aggressive campaign for a substan- 
tially increasing volume of business; we 
look for more business from our pres- 
ent agency force and we intend to in- 
crease the number of our agents. The 
supervision of this important develop- 
ment work deserves the undivided at- 
tention of an executive officer who from 
his own actual -experience knows agen- 
cy work and has met and surmounted 
agency problems. 

“We have sought for and found such a 
man among our agents; and it is espe- 
cially gratifying to me to have the op- 
portunity of transferring him direct from 
the general agency field to high execu- 
tive company rank. 

“Mr. Osgood is known intimately to 
many of you. He was the unanimous 
selection by his associate agents of the 
company as president of the Aviation 
Assurance Agents of America. He has 
been our successful general agent at 
Kansas City for several years past. He 
has faced every agency difficulty and 
problem that you have to face. He has 
been confronted with all kinds of com- 
petition. His energy is unbounded be- 
cause he has found that it is work— 
well directed work—that really counts. 

“He will not have to change his views 
now that he is a ‘company man’ because 
he has consistently thought of and striv- 
en for the company’s best interests; but 
he can and will write and talk to you 
as an agent to an agent. 

“This is our second recent appoint- 
ment of an agent to executive rank at 
our home office, O. M. Doyle, recently 
of Los Angeles, and now William A. Os- 
good, recently of Kansas City. Both are 
second vice-presidents of the company. 
Perhaps there could be no better proof 
of the fact that the Independence is an 
agency company. 

“It is merely z coincidence that Mr. 
Doyle and Mr. Osgood are expert avia- 
tion insurance producers and underwrit- 
ers. But watch our aviation business 
grow. 'And, indeed, watch our “business 
grow in all lines. I want you to have 
a profitable part in the development 
work we are undertaking. and I hope 
you will make an irresistible effort to 
double up on your volume during the 
remaining months of this year.” 





JOINS AVIATION GROUP 

The Bankers’ Indemnity of Newark 
has joined the group of companies com- 
prising the Associated Aviation Under- 
writers and will participate in the lia- 
bility and compensation coverage written 
on aircraft by the associate companies. 
This is the Marine Office of America 
aviation organization. 


S. L. POTTER MAKES CHANGE 





Made Newark Manager of General In- 
demnity Corp; Formerly With Met- 
ropolitan Casualty 

Samuel L. Potter has been made man- 
ager of the northern New Jersey terri- 
tory for the General Indemnity Corp. 
of Rochester and will establish offices 
in Newark and Hackensack. He will spe- 
cialize in check forgery and alteration 
bonds. 

Mr. Potter’s first post in the business 
was as special agent for the Aetna Life 
& Affiliated Companies, specializing on 
accident and health. He then joined 
O’Gorman & Young in a similar capacity. 
His next post was with the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty in charge of its check alter- 
ations and forgery bond department for 
northern New Jersey territory. On Au- 
gust 31 last he resigned that position 
to assist his wife, who is engaged in 
the real estate and insurance field in 
East Orange, doing business under the 
firm name of the East Orange Renting 
Bureau. 





SPENCER WELTON’S NEW POSTS 





Made Vice-President of Union Indem- 
nity and LaSalle Fire; Union Elects 
Other N. Y. Indemnity Officials 
Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
New York Indemnity, which recently be- 
came a member of the Insurance Securi- 
ties Group, has been made vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Indemnity and the 

LaSalle Fire, also of the group. 

At the same time the following were 
also elected vice-presidents of the Union 
Indemnity: W. C. Billings, C. B. Tick- 
nor, M. M. Simpson, B. J. Vincent and 
A. E. Woods. 





FIVE NEW DIRECTORS 


Five new directors have been elected 
to the board of the Insurance Securi- 
ties Co., Inc., of New Orleans, the hold- 
ing company for the Union Indemnity 
group, as follows: Charles Hayden of 
Hayden, Stone & Co.; William B. Joyce, 
chairman of the board, National Surety; 
Percy H. Johnson, president, Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co.; E. A. St. John, presi- 
dent, National Surety, and Franklin Q. 
Brown of Redmond & Co. 
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VA. OFFICIAL RESIGNS 


H. M. Drewry, who was bonded in the 
American Surety in the sum of $100,000, 
has resigned as treasurer of Southamp- 
ton county, Virginia. This action came 
after several years of service. Recently 
the board of supervisors of the county 
requested Governor Byrd to remove him 
from office as a result of alleged dis- 
crepancies in the accounts. In tendering 
his resignation to Judge Lemore, he de- 
clared that the supervisors had failed to 
co-operate with him. Consequently, he 
deemed it best to resign. 





INSURE ITALIAN PRISONERS 

By decree of the Italian Department 
of Justice the benefits of the social in- 
surance scheme have been extended to 
the inmates of the prisons with the ex- 
ception of those serving life terms. 

The decree provides that the prisoners 
have to be insured against disability, old 
age and tuberculosis. The work which 
they perform in the prisons will be paid 
for by the state or by private firms for 
which they work. 





The Consolidated Indemnity has been 
licensed in Texas. 
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You Need an Advertising Man? 


HO can take hold of your advertising and produce 


Here’s a man who knows insurance and advertising 
equally well. He was born and brought up in the insur- 
ance business, liked the advertising angle and specially 


In less than three years he built up a successful local 
agency largely as a result of his advertising. He’s had 
considerable experience in writing advertising for all 


He’s under thirty and not afraid of work. He wants to 
locate with a progressive insurance company as adver 
tising manager or assistant. 


If you are considering enlargement of your advertising department oF 
have need of a man of real ability write Box M. W. J., The Eastern 
Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Spirited Clashes At 
Bay State Auto Hearing 


JOHN DOWNS UPHOLDS LAW 





Strong in Defense of Rate Increases; 
Ex-Registrar Goodwin Still Scrap- 
ping For State Fund 





A storm of personalities in which the 
real issue was temporarily tossed aside 
halted the hearing being conducted by 
the Massachusetts special legislative 
commission into the compulsory motor 
vehicle insurance law at the Boston 
State House last week and threatened 
for a time to lead to serious conse- 
quences. 

The trouble started when Thomas H. 
Canning, who is officially recognized as 
representing the Knights of Labor, 
launched’ into a bitter denunciation of 
former Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
Frank A. Goodwin, presumably because 
of a reference the latter had made to 
the Knights of Labor as a “defunct or- 
ganization.” 

Canning characterized Goodwin as a 
“public scold who had scolded too much 
that he lost his job.” He said that the 
Knights of Labor was a legitimate or- 
ganization with as much right to exis- 
tance as any other. Concluding five min- 
utes of as heated a speech as has been 
heard at the State House in a long time, 
he shouted in a voice that could be heard 
outside in the corridor, “I’m not Solo- 
mon. He is!” 

Senator Moran For Repeal of Law 


Repeal of the compulsory automobile 
insurance law was advocated by Senator 
James G. Moran of Mansfield before the 
commission. Senator Moran said that 
he is opposed to the principle of com- 
pulsion as at present in force and that 
if the law were repealed 65% of the 
drivers would voluntarily take out au- 
tomobile liability insurance. The remain- 
ing drivers, he said, could contribute to 
a fund out of which compensation could 
be paid to persons injured in motor ve- 
hicle accidents. He held that anyone 
injured by a motor vehicle was entitled 
to compensation, suggesting also that 
responsibility for accidents be placed on 
the drivers of the vehicles involved in- 
stead of the owners of the cars, as is the 
Case at present. 

Former Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
Frank A. Goodwin, appearing in behalf 
of the establishment of state fund in- 
surance, devoted considerable time to 
discussion of testimony offered by repre- 
Sentatives of the insurance companies. 
He said that since the insurance busi- 
ness has been held exempt from the 
Sherman anti-trust law “the insurance 
companies can meet in New York and 
then tell us what we will have to pay 
and we will pay it.” He said that no 
kind of insurance rates were subject to 
official regulation in Massachusetts with 
the exception of thos: relating to auto- 
mobile liability. 

Goodwin Refutes Downs’ Arguments 

In rebuttal to the arguments of John 

Owns, representing the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Massachusetts, who had pre- 
viously spoken in opposition to the 
Goodwin state fund plan, Mr. Goodwin 
Went over much of the ground covered 
at the previous hearing, stressing the 
Point that. the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is fully capable of running such 
a business in an honest and correct man- 
ner “so that there would not be the 
Present infringement on the rights of 
the people.” 

The present compulsory automobile in- 
Surance law, he said, is worse than So- 
Cialism. He deplored “the fact that there 
1S not enough regulation of insurance in 
this state” and asked why the several 

assachusetts companies “were allowed 
to increase the 1928 rates when it was 
Shown that the companies took in nearly 

000,000 more than they paid out.” This, 


he said, happened because they were al- 
lowed to do as they pleased. 

Opposed to the zoning of insurance 
rates, Mr. Goodwin pointed out what 
he called unfair methods in determining 
the various rates. Towns touching upon 
the larger cities of the state such as 
those in the vicinity of Worcester and 
Springfield were charged rates equal to 
those of the cities, while towns on the 
other side of the adjoining towns were 
given rates much lower, in proportion. 

Downs Has His Say 

_ Mr. Downs, representing the insurance 
interests, in his rebuttal said he would 
not attempt to answer remarks of Mr. 
Goodwin in which the latter dealt in 
“personalities and sarcastic remarks.” He 
again called the commission’s attention 
to the material increase in accidents 
since the compulsory law went into ef- 
fect. He also referred to the four faults 
of the present law which he declared 
Mr. Goodwin said existed. 

He said that Mr. Goodwin “didn’t 
know what he was talking about when 
he said the insurance commissioner 
should not have raised the rates.” In 
conclusion he said: “It all simmers down 
to whether the state should enter into 
a private business and set up a de- 
partment to carry on that work.” 


NEW POST FOR A. B. HEARNE 





Joins Constitution Indemnity As Auto- 
mobile Claims Superintendent; Has 
Had Wide Experience 
A. B. Hearne, formerly claims depart- 
ment special representative of the In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica, has joined the Constitution In- 
demnity as superintendent of its automo- 

bile claims department. 
Before coming into the insurance bus- 
iness Mr. Hearne was with the Phila- 


-delphia Rapid Transit Co. in its claim 


department for six years. In 1912 he 
became associated with the claim depart- 
ment of the Globe Indemnity in New 
York City and was subsequently placed 
in charge of its home office compensa- 
tion claim department. 

In 1917 he went to the Employers’ 
Liability. Later he joined the London 
Guarantee & Accident as superintendent 
of its metropolitan claim department, 
New York City. 

In 1922 he affiliated with the Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America as 
assistant superintendent of the home of- 
fice claim department, which position he 
held until 1928, when he became a spe- 
cial claims representative of that com- 
pany, traveling over the entire southern 
section of the United States. 


COMMERCE CASUALTY AGENTS 
White & Camby, Inc., New York Rep- 


resentatives For New Glens Falls 

Co.; Will Locate At 79 John St. 

White & Camby, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed metropolitan agents for the 
Commerce Casualty and will write all 
lines for this newest addition to the 
Glens Falls fleet. This firm has also 
been appointed agents of the Commerce 
Insurance Co. for for inland. marine and 
for automobile fire and theft. The of- 
fices, formerly located at 420 Lexington 
avenue, will now be at 79 John street. 

White & Camby was incorporated in 
May, 1925, and its business has shown 
a steady growth. 


TWO MORE COMPANIES FORMING 

Two new companies in the casualty- 
surety field are in the process of or- 
ganization in Greater New York. They 
are the Atlas Indemnity and the Kings 
County Indemnity. Among the incor- 
porators of the Atlas are S. G. Harnett, 
M. H. Harnett and Louis Tannenbaum. 

The Kings County Indemnity will spe- 
cialize on plate glass insurance with 
home offices in Brooklyn. Among its 
incorporators are Herman Goldstein, D. 
F. Soden, Jacob Meisel and Abraham 
Werbelowsky. 
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‘Sports Liability Endorsement’ 
on my automobile insurance.”* 


Policyholders 


tection agents of this company can 


give them. That appreciation 
naturally means more profit to our 
representatives. 


Behind our fieldmen and servic- 


you have many accidents 


during play?” 

“Well, sometimes a spectator 
is hurt or riders injure each 
other. As far as my own lia- 
bility is concerned, I am cov- 


because I have that new 


appreciate the 
coverages and extra pro- 





Equitable Casualty & Sutety 


in Practice Dear Mr. Mee? 


ing their every need, are home 
office executives who have them- 
selves been agents and who are 
agency-minded before all else. That 
means producers’ problems get 
prompt, willing and personalized 
attention. 


Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President 





*Mr. John L. Mee, Pres. 
Equitable Casualty & Surety Co., 








I am interested in learning more about the 
“SPORTS LIABILITY ENDORSEMENT” you have 
originated and about the advantages of your 
company. ; 


Name 








Address 
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NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


IN CHICAGO 





Two Talks By DeBlois 
At Safety Congress 


BUREAU’S ENGINEERING CHIEF 


Gives Statistics Section His Slant on Ac- 
cident Ratio; Then Praises Work 
of Industrial Nurses 








L. A. DeBlois, director, safety engi- 
neering National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, took an 
active part in the National Safety Coun- 
cil congress this week in Chicago, mak- 
ing an address before the statistics sec- 
tion on “Are Accidents Increasing or De- 
creasing?” and another on “The Rela- 
tionship of the Plant Safety Engineer 
to the Nursing Service” at the industrial 
nursing section. Mr. DeBlois is past 
president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil and recognized throughout the coun- 
try as an authority on accident preven- 
tion. 

In his first talk Mr. DeBlois asserted 
that there is no way of telling whether 
accidents are increasing or decreasing. 
The National Safety Council, he pointed 
out, possesses the most comprehensive 
and dependable collection of frequency 
and severity rates in existence in its 
“Industrial Accident Statistics” but these 
cannot be used to determine the national 
trend of industrial accidents for two rea- 
sons: (1) data for the same grouping 
of member companies are available for 
three calendar years only; (2) the ex- 
perience of National Safety Council 
members is not a fair but a better-than- 
average sampling of national experience. 
He added: 

Casualty Statistics Not Much Help 

“Casualty insurance statistics” throw 

; no light on the national situation for 
‘ they are computed on the basis of dol- 
lars of payroll and are also a sample 
having no determinable relationship to 
the whole, especially since the experi- 
ence of  self-insurers (which includes 
many large corporations) is excluded. 

“The safety and production research 
of American Engineering Council (pro- 
moted by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters) revealed 
a 185% reduction in frequency rate 
from 1922 to 1925 in a heterogeneous 
group of 13,898 concerns employing near- 
ly two and one-half million persons. This 
is a considerable portion of American 
industry but the experience presented re- 
sults from a favorable selection and we 
cannot consider it indicative of national 
trend.” . | 

Mr. DeBlois personally believes the ac- 
cident trend to be almost horizontal, de- 
creases in some industries being offset 
by increases in others and progress in 
large plants offset by lack of progress 
in smaller establishments. “Assuming 
that their trend line is horizontal,” he 
said, “we are justified in pointing out 
that the safety movement has at least 
been successful in meeting the increased 


division, 


hazards of an expanding national life- 


with its greater exposure to accidents in 
many forms, brought about not only 
through broadening the radius and scope 
of individual activities but by the speed- 
ing-up of transportation, industry and 
other fields of human endeavor.” 

Continuing the speaker said: “Since, 
in default of anything better, we must 
continue to employ injury experience in- 
versely. for comparative measurements 
of safety-to-life, it may be as well to 
point out certain pitfalls. Safety engi- 
neers speak loosely of ‘the trend of ac- 
cidents’ and state it in terms of year-to- 
year or overall change in the so-called 
‘accident (accidental injury!) rates.’ This 
is fallacious and misleading. 

“Even in very large groups where the 


exposure is great enough to produce a 
relatively small probable error, other 
factors are at work which affect injury 
occurrence but do not ‘wash out’ through 
affecting equally the denominator of the 
fraction. Trend should be determined 
by the accepted method of least squares 
and the probable error determined. This, 
of course, is a job for the statistician 
rather than the safety engineer. The 
latter, however, should be much more 
circumspect in his claims of ‘accident 
reduction’ than he is at present. One 
now hears his voice uplifted on high 
when his annual rate shows a _ pro- 
nounced decrease, but this is frequently 
followed by other periods when his voice 
is rendered silent!” 

Mr. DeBlois in concluding this talk 
said: “What we need is not so much 
new yardsticks of safety as a more 
thoughtful and intelligent use of those 
we have.” 


Stresses Importance of Industrial Nurse 


The industrial nursing section was 
treated to Mr. DeBlois’ impressions of 
the importance of industrial nursing 
service, in its relationship to the work of 
the safety engineer and of safety educa- 
tion. He emphasized that there is now 
a lack of centralized organization and 
leadership in the safety work done so 
far in plants, fleets and schools. Then 
he said: 

“Simple as appears the lesson we are 
trying to get across, it should be real- 
ized that the attempt to teach it to a 
great mass of people during an age of 
fevered progress and development and 
in the face of beliefs and habits which 
have been entrenched for centuries is an 
enormous undertaking. To achieve re- 
sults we require leadership and organi- 
zation of the highest quality. We need, 
furthermore, the active participation not 
only of associations and similar agencies 
but of all professional classes which are 
able to reach and impress effectively 
either isolated individuals or organized 
groups. 

“Now that we have defined the funda- 
mental requirements of the situation we 
are able to see clearly how potentially 
valuable are the services of the industrial 
nurse in the furtherance of the safety 
movement. Like the safety engineer, 
she is continually confronted by the im- 
mediate consequences of accidental inju- 
ries but, if her work carries her into 
the homes of the men, she sees better 
than him the appalling train of after- 
results. She sees, besides, the conse- 
quences of accidents of other sorts— 
those that affect the health and those 
that affect the prosperity and happiness 
of the workers. .She.is, by profession 
and nature, sympathetic to these things 
and, by virtue of her position and du- 
ties, able to reach sympathetic ears 
among the men. and their families. 
Could the safety engineer have an ally 
better able to promote fundamental 
safety education? 

“Much might be said of the many les- 
ser ways in which the services of the 
industrial nurse are of importance to 
the safety engineer and justify the clos- 
est possible working relationship. In 
this address I have sought to make clear 
my own. reasons for believing that their 
relationship should be extremely close 
and explain my faith that as a teacher 
and exponent of the safety movement 
the industrial nurse not only has excep- 
tional opportunities but is destined to 
become an instrument of tremendous 
value in spreading the gospel of individ- 
ualistic safety.” 





ADMITTED TO VIRGINIA 
The Mutual Plate Glass of Shelby, 
Ohio, has been admitted to Virginia and 
will have its principal office at Bristol 
in charge of W. G. Sheen & Co. 
The Associated Indemnity of San 


Francisco has also entered Virginia to 
write general casualty lines with prin- 
cipal office at Roanoke. 





Dublin’s Frank Talk 
On Accident Fatalities 


SPEAKER AT SAFETY CONGRESS 





Metropolitan Life’s Statistician Con- 
cerned Over Rising Toll But Looks 
Ahead For Improvements 





Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life and widely known for 
his interest in accident prevention, fea- 
tured in his talk before the public safe- 
ty division of the big Chicago Safety 
Congress this week that the statistics 


DR. LOUIS I. DUBLIN 


section of the National Safety Council 
has plans now under way: for the col- 
lection of facts which will show where, 
how and why accidents happen. He add- 
ed: “The data on public accidents are 
now reported to the Council by many 
cities and a few states. The plan for 
school and home accident statistics is 
being extended gradually. The chief re- 
sults in accident prevention have been 
achieved in those places whose interest 
in accident prevention has been kindled 
sufficiently to induce police and safety 
officials to collect accident facts and to 
be guided by them.” 
96,000 Killed Last Year 

In opening his talk Dr. Dublin de- 
clared that accidents had snuffed out 
the lives of nearly 96,000 persons during 
1928 in the United States. This death 
toll in industry, in the home and in pub- 
lic places was about 3,000 greater in 
1928 than in 1927, he said, or an in- 
crease of more than 3%. Fatal accidents 
in the United States during 1928 were 
more frequent than during any year on 
record. The situation cries out for more 
public attention if a real impression on 
this menace to life and limb is to be 
made. 

The United States heads the list of 
countries in the sacrifice of human life 
to speed and to carelessness, Dr. Dublin 
emphasized. In England and Wales dur- 
ing 1927 thirty-eight accident deaths oc- 
curred for each 100,000 of population. 
The record of the United States, seven- 
ty-eight accident deaths per 100,000, was 
more than twice that for England, For 
Scotland the figure was fifty per 100,- 
000; for Sweden thirty-five per 100,000; 
for France twenty-nine per 100,000; and 
for Germany thirty-six per 100,000. 

The fatal accident experience of the 





United States is made up of five impor- 
tant factors, the speaker continued. Au- 
tomobile accidents come first with 28% 
of the accident toll; falls account for 
18%; these are followed by drowning 
with 9%; then by burns with 7%; and 
by railroad accidents with 6% of the 
accident total. 
Auto Fatalities Show Increase 


The significant fact in last year’s ex- 
perience is that the largest single cause 
of accident fatality in this country, the 
automobile, continued to show an in- 
crease in its death rate. In 1928 the 
27,500 deaths from motor vehicle acci- 
dents occurred at a rate more than 
twice the rate for 1918 and five times 
the rate for 1913. These 27,500 auto- 
mobile fatalities were, moreover, accom- 
panied by 950,000 serious non-fatal in- 
juries from the same cause. Of the 
forty-one states reporting their automo- 
bile fatality experience to the National 
Safety Council for 1928, South Carolina 
showed the greatest improvement, a de- 
cline of 11.9% since 1927; Montana with 
an increase from seventy-nine to 139 
deaths showed the largest percentage 
increase. 

There were a number of bright spots 
in the accident record of recent years, 
the speaker said. The safety movement 
has made an impression on a number of 
important causes of death. The annual 
death toll from burns has been reduced 
27% since 1911, drownings have dimin- 
ished 29% during the same period, falls 
have registered 6.7% fewer deaths an- 
nually; mining accidents have been re- 
duced one-third and railroad accidents 
one-half in the past seventeen years. 
Machinery accidents are 5% fewer; amd 
this record was accomplished despite the 
enormous increase in the mechanization 
of industry. 

With the major exception of the au- 
tomobile marked progress has been made 
in safeguarding the means of living; it 
is probable that the annual mortality of 
27,500 from motor vehicles would have 
been still greater if our officials and pri- 
vate agencies engaged in safety work had 
not studied the traffic accident problem 
and applied measures of relief. In the 
near future the safety movement may ex- 
pect to extend its efforts to include not 
only the prevention of accidents in in- 
dustry and in public places but in the 
home and in the school. 





NEW AIRCRAFT AGENCY 

An agency which it is presumed will 
specialize in aircraft cover of all types 
has filed its articles of incorporation 
with the Secretary of State in Michigan. 
It is the Aviation & Mercantile Agency 
of Detroit, whose incorporators are 
F. R. V. Hauser, Edward F. Schlee, and 
Andrew G. Schlee. The Schlees are 
prominent figures in aviation, Edward F. 
Schlee having been the passenger and 
backer in the history-making round-the 
world flight with Pilot Brook. Capitali- 
zation of the new agency is $10,000. Its 
authorized powers are to operate a gel 
eral insurance agency. 





ANSWERS QUERIES ON NEW LAW 

Charles A. Harnett, commissioner 0 
motor vehicles in New York state, has 
compiled fifty-six questions and answers 
analyzing the details of the new mo- 
tor vehicle safety - responsibility law, 
which went into effect on September |. 





YOUNGSTOWN APPOINTMENT 

Edward J. McElroy has been appoint: 
ed. general agent of the Equitable Cas 
ualty & Surety for Youngstown, Ohio, 
with Mahoning county and vicinity 4 
his _ territory. 





MAYOR OF COBB ISLAND, MD. 

J. G. Dyer, Washington, D. C., mana- 
ger for the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, has 
the distinction of being mayor of (0 
Island, Md., a summer colony of a thou- 
sand people. 
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Kopf’s Resumé On How 
To Classify Accidents 


GIVES HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 





Metropolitan Life Statistician Opens’ 
Statistics Section of Congress; Re- 
fers to Law Definitions 





A paper on “How Should Accidents 
Be Classified” by E. W. Kopf, assistant 
statistician, Metropolitan Life, opened 
the Tuesday afternoon program of the 
statistics section at the National Safe- 
ty Congress. He presented a summary 
of the work which has been done large- 
ly under the auspices of the National 
Safety Council, the United States Bu- 





E. W. KOPF 


»\ 
reau of Labor Statistics and state and 
municipal bureaus of statistics in secur- 
ing uniformity and completeness in ac- 
cident data. 

At the outset Mr. Kopf dealt with 
definitions and classifications of acci- 
dents in law, insurance, mortality sta- 
tistics, workmen’s compensation statis- 
tics and in police and safety practice. 
A general review was presented of the 
summaries recently made of the “acci- 
dent” concept by William Marshall Bul- 
litt, prominent Kentucky attorney; S. M. 
LaMont, Metropolitan Life, and M. P. 
Cornelius, Continental Casualty. “There 
is much interesting and valuable mate- 
tial in the discussion of accident classi- 
fication by lawyers and insurance men 
which statisticians in the field of vital 
and public safety statistics should know 
about,” he said. A review was then giv- 
en of the leading definitions in English 
and American case law. 

The second section of the paper con- 
tained a historical review of accident 
classification by the leading vital sta- 
tistics officers since 1831. The work of 
Farr and Walford in England, of John 
Shaw Billings and William A. King in 
the United States was reviewed. Recent 
developments in the recording and clas- 
Silying of accidents were discussed. The 
definitions and classification system in 
the reporting practice of the National 
Safety Council, the provisions of the 
Present and proposed U. S. standard cer- 
tificate of death, the details of the sup- 
Plementary inquiry form on fatal acci- 
dents proposed for adoption by regis- 
trars of vital statistics by a number of 
States, the proposals for accident classi- 
Cation to be presented, to the meeting 
of the Commission on the International 
List of Causes of Death, Paris, October, 
1929, were all gone into fully. 


Obtaining Statistics 
On Home Accidents 


FALLOW GIVES TRAVELERS PLAN 





Tells Safety Men That Best Source of 
Reliable Information Is From 


Women’s Clubs 





Armed with tables and statistics of his 
company on accidents in the home, Ever- 
ett S. Fallow, actuary, Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., appeared before the statistics 
section of the National Safety Congress 
in Chicago in support of a more reliable 
method of obtaining statistics in regard 
to such accidents. He said that home 
fatalities during 1928 totaled 24,000 or 
25% of the total. And home accidents 
for which the Travelers paid claims num- 
bered 28,429 or 26.2% of the total. 


In Mr. Fallow’s opinion the best 
sources of information for obtaining reli- 
able statistics on home accidents are 
women’s clubs. He said: “If the sub- 
ject is presented to the members of these 
clubs in such a way that they become 
seriously interested there is no doubt but 
what they will see to it that returns are 
made which will make possible the ob- 
taining of interesting, valuable and re- 
liable experience for calculating home 
accident rates. The denominator of the 
rate should be the total membership of 
the households with which the members 
are connected. In other words, each 
member should report the approximate 
number of lives exposed for one year in 
her household during the year. 


What Constitutes A Home Accident? 


“The obtaining of a numerator for 
such a rate is a more difficult proposi- 
tion. We are confronted immediately 
with the question, ‘What constitutes a 
home accident?’ Obviously all fatal ac- 
cidents should be included. In connec- 
tion with non-fatal accidents for all who 
are employed the answer is fairly sim- 
ple. Accidents which prevent one from 
working or which require medical at- 
tention should be reported. In connec- 
tion with accidents causing loss of time, 
the length of disability should be re- 
ported. The same general rules can prob- 
ably be followed in connection with chil- 
dren attending school. 


“For accidents occurring to children 
during the time when schools are in re- 
cess it would seem proper to include 
accidents preventing children from fol- 
lowing their normal daily life and also 
those requiring medical attention. For 
the members of the home who are nat 
employed, and this includes a large per- 
centage of women, it would seem reason- 
able to include all accidents which pre- 
vent such members from pursuing their 
daily routine life and also those accidents 
which require medical attention. 

“The total number of accidents report- 
ed would be used in computing the ac- 
cident frequency and the total time lost 
would be used in deriving the severity 
rates. The accident frequency would be 
the number of accidents per 1,000 years 
of exposure and the severity rate would 
be the number of days disabled per 1,000 
years of exposure.” 





Good Housekeeping 
In Industrial Plants 


B. S. EDSALL’S SUGGESTIONS 





Glens Falls Indemnity Enginesr Would 
Eliminate “Falls” First in Reducing 
Accident Frequency 





Speaking before the paper and pulp 
section of the National Safety Congress, 
Barton S. Edsall, manager, inspection 
and engineering department, Glens Falls 
Indemnity, taking F. P. Stanleys place 
on the program, pointed out that acc’- 
dent. frequency in industrial plants coul ! 
be reduced by good housekeeping. He 
deplored the lack of progressiveness 0° 
members of the “old school” who fee! 
that up-to-date safety and accident pre- 
vention methods are not as_benefic‘al 
as they are purported to be. His fecl'n: 
was that there is always room for. im- 
provement in safety measures in indu-- 
trial plants; always a new way, a rv re 
modern way of obtaining better resu! s 

Mr. Edsall emphasized that h<use- 
keeping conditions to a large extent w re 
the origin of 50% of the accidents re- 
ported under “falls” to the New Yor’: 
State Industrial Commission for the pe- 
riod ending June 30. And of 18,092 falls 
in industry in the state for this period 
there resulted 220 deaths and 2,676 cases 
of permanent partial disability. This con- 
dition of affairs led the speaker to say 
that the elimination of falls should be 
the first point of attack in solving the 
problem of reducing accident frequency. 

He declared: “It is primarily through 
a more thorough system of housekeep- 
ing with plenty of action towards the 
fulfillment of this phase of accident pre- 
vention that we can only expect to com- 
pete against the vast amount of loss to 
both employe and employer. 

“There are so many places in your 
industry where this particular work can 
be carried out to a profitable solution. 
Granted that your construction programs 
are ruled by safety first methods in their 
completion then housekeeping activities 
might well be pointed to maintain the 
standards set. 

Recommendations 


“Floor conditions should be given at- 
tention and these apply especially to 
such departments as the groundwood 
mills, beater rooms, machine rooms, etc., 
where slippery floor conditions prevail. 

“Tn stacking rolls in the finishing room 
non-skid chucks should be used in lieu 
of wood blocks or other home made de- 
vices. Truck equipment is of importance; 
rollways are suggested as safe unloading 
equipment for all trucks. 

“If dollies are in use employes should 
be made to understand that riding these 
when empty is dangerous practice. Hand 
tools should be maintained and inspected 
frequently. Accidents from this cause 
will be largely eliminated if this is done. 

“A place for everything and everything 
in its place is a good slogan for good 
housekeeping, and when a program in 
this respect operates smoothly and effi- 
ciently not only is a saving of time and 
money realized but a better employe and 
public relations follow.” 
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DEAD RATS BROUGHT TO LIFE 


One of Interesting Features at Safety 
Congress; Experiment Conducted 
By Bureau of Mines 

The actual resuscitation of white rats 
was one of the many interesting features 
among the 125 exhibits of the safety con- 
gress at Chicago this week. This unique 
experiment was carried on by the Bureau 
of Mines in an effort to show the dan- 
gers of hydrogen sulphide gas, an exist- 
ing hazard, especially in certain oil fields. 
Men liable to exposure should be provid- 
ed with protective devices. 

The white rats were enclosed in a 
chamber consisting of a glass cylinder six 
inches high and seven inches in diameter 
mounted properly and fitted with valves, 
door, etc. Air containing a definite 
amount of hydrogen sulphide was first 
passed through a tube containing the in- 
gredients used in the gas masks and then 
on into the chamber. 

Next, the gas-laden air was passed di- 
rectly into the chamber and the rat was 
overcome very quickly. When no move- 
ment could be seen in the rat the gas- 
laden air was cleaned out of the chamber 
and with the use of a hand pump the 
pressure inside was rhythmically changed 
from atmospheric to three or four pounds 
above. After three or four minutes of 
this the rat took its first spasmodic 
breath and in a short time breathed eas- 
ily and naturally. 





W. H. CAMERON’S ACTIVITY 





One of Busiest Men at the Congress; 
Arranged Details of 125 Separate 
Divisions; 354 Speakers 
One of the busiest men at the Congress 
this week was W. H. Cameron, manag- 
ing director of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, who has been selling safety to Amer- 
ica and the world since the Council was 

organized in Chicago in 1912. 

The vast details of arranging the huge 
program, including 354 speakers at 125 
separate divisions, were directly under 
the supervision of Mr. Cameron and his 
executive staff. Fully 7,000 delegates and 
visitors were in attendance at the ses- 
sions. The statistics and public safety 
sections were most interesting to the in- 
surance men. 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS JOINT MEETING 





Progress Made On Plan 
For Mortuary Value In 
Gen’l Agency Contracts 


COMPANIES APPROVE PRINCIPLE 
W. G. Wilson’s Report Suggests that 
General Agents Confer with Their 
Companies on the Project 





The important subject of the mortuary 
and total disability value in general 
agency contracts, which aroused so much 
interest at the White Sulphur Springs 
meeting a year ago, was again a big 
topic at the convention this week of the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents. The presidential address 
of W. G. Wilson, read before that body 
yesterday morning by John T. Harrison, 
vice-president, in Mr. Wilson’s absence, 
featured the progress made on a tenta- 
tive form for insertion in general agency 
contracts. Mr. Wilson took pains to 
get the individual attitude of the com- 
panies and carried on an active corre- 
spondence with the executives of many 
of them. He said in his report that “it 
is most gratifying that in no single in- 
stance was the principle involved in the 
tentative form disavowed by any execu- 
tive.” 

The Tentative Form 


Outstanding in Mr. Wilson’s discus- 
sion on the project was his reference 
to a letter he addressed to F. Robertson 
Jones, general manager, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, inviting 
comment and criticism from member 
companies of that association. He pre- 
sented to Mr. Jones the plan in the 
following form, stressing that this or 
some such plan would inspire general 
agents to develop more aggressively sub- 
agency territory—to return a portion of 
their profits by way of investment in 
agency expansion and to encourage es- 
tablishment of an estate value to the 
constructive work of agency promotion, 
as well as individual writing of business. 


“In the event of the death or per- 
manent disability of the General 
Agent, during the continuance of 
agreement, the Insurance Company 
may elect to continue the contract 
with his heirs-at-law or legal repre- 
sentatives, or as an alternative, the 
company agrees to pay to his heirs- 
at-law or legal representatives on the 
business existing at the time of the 
death or permanent total disability 
of the general agent herein named, 
renewal commissions on the follow- 
ing basis: 

(a) 5% ' of all premiums renewed 
in the first year next following the 
death or permanent disability of the 
said general agent. 

(b) 5% of all such premiums re- 
newed during the second year. 

(c) 5% of all such premiums re- 
newed during the third year. 

(d) Accounting to be made and 
payment of accumulated commis- 
sions to be made by the company at 
intervals of six (6) months.” 


The point was also made in the letter 
to Mr. Jones that the plan gave to the 
company a definite claim upon the con- 
tinuity of the business with the least 
possible interruption, along with a sta- 
bilizing assurance of good-will by avoid- 
ing through advance agreement and con- 
troversial questions inherent in dispos- 
ing of such a situation, where not other- 
wise anticipated and provided against. - 

In closing this letter Mr. Wilson said: 
“We are addressing this communication 
to you with the request that you be good 
enough to see that a copy hereof is 
placed in the hands of the chief execu- 


tive official of each of the companies who 
are members of your association. 

“We invite comment. We hope it may 
be friendly, helpful and constructive— 
but nevertheless we are greatly interest- 
ed in learning the attitude of each com- 
pany. We ask that the executives re- 
gard this letter as though it were ad- 
dressed in person to each. We would be 
pleased to receive their comments either 
through your association or by direct 
communication with the writer.” 


Response Favorable 


As was to be expected, Mr. Wilson 
had a very active correspondence with 
the executives of many of the companies. 
His report read: “Only one stated that 
he considered such a provision in general 
agency contracts as being ‘unnecessary.’ 
A few others were distinctly non-com- 
mittal—whether from habit or choice in 
this particular matter, we do not ven- 
ture to comment. The overwhelming 
majority of the replies received from a 
large number of companies was either 
in enthusiastic or passive approval of 
the principle involved. I do not believe 
that it is wise at this time to subject 
any of the companies to possible em- 
barrassment by a publication of the list. 
It is, however, my recommendation that 
the incoming administration be author- 
ized and directed in the early future to 
communicate with our membership, set- 
ting forth a brief resumé of what has 
led up to the thought behind this project 
—to inform our membership of the gen- 
erally favorable reception with which the 
idea has been responded to by so large 
a number of executives and to recom- 
mend that each of our members, who 
may himself be impressed with the wis- 
dom and value of such a provision in his 
own general agency contract, should feel 
free in his own way to raise the ques- 
tion with his own company and to work 
out a solution which is intended and 
should be for their mutual interest.” 

Before continuing with the further ac- 
tivities of the association Mr. Wilson’s 
report had a word of praise for J. W. 
Henry of Pittsburgh, whom, he said, had 
rendered such valuable service in help- 
ing to formulate the tentative plan, and 
James A. Beha, former New York super- 
intendent of insurance, whom the asso- 
ciation retained as counsel. 

Then the membership campaign con- 
ducted during the past year was re- 
viewed, praise being extended to Omar 
Throgmorton of Little Rock, chairman 
of the special drive, for his efficient work 
in increasing the membership by about 


Urges Fair Treatment 
For U. S. Railroads 


ADDRESS BY W. S. BATTLE, JR. 





Norfolk & Western Official Shows 
Surety Men How Nation’s Prosperity 
Is Influenced by Railways 





The co-operation of company execu- 
tives and agents was enlisted at the joint 
White Sulphur Springs meeting this 
week by W. S. Battle, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Norfolk & Western Railroad Co., 
to build up in the mind of the public 
a clear and accurate picture of the pres- 
ent railroad situation and its relation to 
the prosperity and success of the -na- 
tion. 

Stressing that the industry of the 
United States is now owned by millions 
of investors with an interdependence of 
nearly all business and; individual ef- 
fort, Mr. Battle said that it was to the 
advantage of insurance companies, as 
well as individuals, to see that the rail- 
ways receive the same fair treatment 
that is accorded to other industries. He 
added: “And yet, in the rush and com- 
plexity of our modern civilization, the 
public fails to realize the extent to which 
it is responsible for the successful opera- 
tion and prosperity of the railroads; it 
fails to realize that its actions determine 
the character of the railroad service it 
receives.” 

Biggest Employer of Labor 


To present some idea of the contribu- 
tion made by railroads to national pros- 
perity Mr. Battle said in part: “The 
railroads of the United States are the 
largest employers of labor; they are the 
largest corporate consumers of the prod- 
ucts of other industry; and they are the 
largest taxpayers. 

“Statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics show that, Class I 
railways paid nearly $3,000,000,000 in 
wages to one and three-quarter millions 
of employes in 1928. This gigantic sum 
finds its way almost at once into the 
channels of commerce. The army of 
railway workers, with their 4,200,000 de- 
pendents, provide the largest consuming 
market of any industrial group in the 








10%. The report closed with an expres- 
sion of appreciation by Mr. Wilson for 
the generous co-operation of his associ- 
ate officers and committees during his 
year as president of the association. 











W. G. WILSON 





JOHN T. HARRISON 
Vice-President J. T. Harrison presided at the agents’ gatherings in the absence 
of President W. G. Wilson 


country. The railway family spends for 
commodities of the farmer and for farin 
products, in the neighborhood of $1,800,- 
000,000. Seventeen million acres of crop 
land and twenty million acres of pasture 
land are required to supply these wants. 
This huge family provides a consuming 
market for about 30,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, corn, rye and other cereals; it 
buys 938,000,000 pounds of beef and other 
packing house products and 121,000,000 
pounds of poultry; it spends other mil- 
lions of dollars for the necessities and 
luxuries of life. 
Significance of Railway Family 

“Members of the railway family are 
holders and beneficiaries of millions of 
insurance policies; they deposit millions 
of dollars in savings banks, and contrib- 
ute to their communities, their states 
and the nation, millions of dollars in 
taxes. 

“The railroads in the United States, 
within the last six years, have contrib- 
uted directly toward the progress and 
development of commerce and industry, 
the huge total of thirteen billion, seven 
hundred and fifteen million dollars. They 
will spend this year a total of five bil- 
lion dollars for labor, materials and sup- 
plies and new equipment and better- 
ments. This is equivalent to $200 for 
every family in the United States. Thus, 
the railways give indirect employment to 
many hundreds of thousands of workers 
in plants that manufacture products the 
carriers use. * * * 

“From the figures I have given, you 
appraise the profound influence that the 
railroads of the country exert upon gen- 
eral prosperity. When earnings decline 
and rates go down the railways must 
necessarily curtail their purchases, buy- 
ing only such items and in such quanti- 
ties as are imperative to keep their 
plants in operation. The results of such 
curtailment are obvious.” ~ 





DONALD FALVEY PROMOTED 


Son of Massachusetts Bonding President 
Elected Secretary-Treasurer of Com- 
pany; in Charge of Boston Dept. 

Donald Falvey, a son of President '. J. 


Falvey of the Massachusetts Bonding,’ 


has been elected secretary-treasurer of 
the company, succeeding the late John 
T. Burnett. Mr. Falvey has been man- 
ager of the company’s Boston metropoli- 
tan department at the home office and 
will continue in this post. He has been 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the company for the past two 
years, 

Wallace J. Falvey, another son of 
President Falvey, is ranking vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Bonding in 
charge of its New York City offices. He 
stands high in the esteem of brokers 
and company men in the metropolitan 
district. 





W. G. WILSON MISSED 

Although the address and report of 
W. G. Wilson as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents were ably presented in his ab- 
sence from the convention by Vice-Pres- 
ident John T. Harrison, he was keenly 
missed by the gathering. 

Mr. Wilson sent word to the conven- 
tion that on account of having so re- 
cently suffered a great personal loss 
the death of Mrs. Wilson he had felt 
unequal. to attending in person as he had 
hoped to do. He is now on a trip 
abroad. 





STEBBINS HEADS DELEGATION 

Herbert Cobb Stebbins of Denver 
president of the Association of Fire In 
surance Genergl Agents, was in atten 
ance at the White Sulphur Springs meet- 
ing, heading a delegation from his oF 
ganization. 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS JOINT MEETING 





Closer Tie-Up Seen 
Between Contractors 
And Surety Carriers 


WILLIAMS ON DEVELOPMENTS 





Points to Formation of Surety Division 
of A. G. C. and New Bureau of 
Contract Information 





The necessity for closer co-operation 
between those who represent. organized 
suretyship and those who represent or- 
ganized construction was featured by S. 
M. Williams, manager, engineering con- 
struction division, Associated General 
Contractors, in his talk this week before 
the White Sulphur Springs joint conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents. Mr. Williams introduced 
his address by a review of conditions 
existing in the construction industry, 
pointing out especially the increase of 
irresponsibility and inefficiency among 
those bidding for construction work. He 
emphasized that the principal cause for 
this increase had been greed upon the 
part of the various elements comprising 
the industry. 

He said it had been his responsibility 
early last year to prescribe remedies to 
correct the situation insofar as it related 
to engineering construction. He found 
that “false credit” for one thing (mean- 
ing a credit extended to one who for 
some legitimate reason was not entitled 
to it) was a Serious menace to engineer- 
ing construction. Successfully he secured 
definite assurances of co-operation from 
chapters and branches of the Associated 
General Contractors that unreasonable 
and unethical demands for credit from 
manufacturers and distributors of equip- 
= and materials would be discontin- 
ued. 

Formation of Surety Division 

It was while the Associated General 
Contractors was in the midst of its cam- 
paign against “false credit” that some 
of the surety company officials became 
interested and suggested the formation 
of a surety division of the affiliated bu- 
reau. Describing the formation of this 
division, Mr. Williams said: 

“The division was formed in New York 
City on January 31 of this year and now 
comprises thirty-four surety companies 
representing a large percentage of the 
total contract bonds written in the 
United States. It has already promoted 
a better understanding of problems com- 
mon to all interested in organized sure- 
tyship and organized construction. 

“The surety division of the A. G. C. 
Affiliated Bureau also offers a definite 
opportunity for developing such under- 
Standing and appreciation. Already a 
Number of matters of mutual interest 
have been developed for the benefit of 
the responsible contractor, the award- 
ing agency and the surety company, not 
to mention the creation of good will to- 
wards better suretyship from those re- 
sponsible for the award of constructive 
contracts. 

ew Bureau of Contract Information 

“I refer to the organization of the Bu- 
Teau of Contract Information. Had the 
bureau been formed and operating sev- 
tral months ago one surety company 
alone would have been saved on one con- 
tract more than $30,000 because it would 

ave had certain information that was 
available and known, but was not se- 
cured by the company’s investigation. 

. The extent to which the Surety Di- 
vision of the Affiliated Bureau may help 
Will depend upon the use of it by the 
Surety company and the surety agent. 

timarily it will act as an intermediary 

tween the company, the agent and 
the contractor. It will gladly receive, 

Mvestigate and unofficially adjudicate 
Complaints between organized construc- 





S. M. WILLIAMS 
tion and organized suretyship, or the in- 
dividuals therein in order that a better 
understanding of proper ethics may be 
encouraged between the contractors, the 
surety companies and their agents. 

“The surety division will also receive 
from any source information where a 
bond may be in the course of writing 
for a contractor who may be for some 
reason in the estimation of the informer 
not entitled to it. The information. will 
be passed on to the home office of the 
surety company interested, without rec- 
ommendation but with the request for 
further investigation. It will also be 
given to the Bureau of Contract Infor- 
mation for their information. 

“Upon the part of organized construc- 
tion there is at this time no apparent 
attitude of criticism. They are pleased 
with the formation of the surety divi- 
sion and its organization of the Bureau 
of Contract Information. Some few con- 
tractors have expressed doubt of the 
sincerity of the surety company but are 
willing ‘to be shown.’ The majority, 
however, believe the responsible surety 
companies, as represented in the mem- 
bership of the surety division and those 
supporting the work of the newly formed 
bureau of information are sincere in 
their assurances of co-operation.” 

Code of Ethics As Applied to 
Surety Agents 

Mr. Williams said he was glad to have 
the privilege of saying a word to the 
surety agents. “We realize there is that 
element of irresponsibility among sure- 
ty agents as there is among contractors,” 
he declared. Continuing, he said: 

“T have read with much interest the 
addresses delivered by George D. Mark- 
ham and others to the recent convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. I did not have to go very far 
to see that all is not well with the in- 
surance agent. I realize of course that 
his remarks referred to others besides 
the surety agents. 

“T also read with- much interest the 
code of ethics formulated and adopted 
by the convention for the local agent. 1 
might say that some of the pledges 
might be well considered and adopted 
by some of the local contractors with 
whom your local agents come in contact. 

“T want to repeat the last part of par- 
agraph one and paragraphs two and six 
of the code as follows: 

“‘T pledge myself to always support 
right principles and ever oppose bad 
practices.’ 

“The fulfillment of that pledge by the 
surety agent will eliminate the furnish- 
ing of certified checks by surety agents 
to irresponsible contractors who could 
not otherwise bid. I will admit that the 


discontinuance of the practice might 
make some agents unpopular with the 
irresponsible contractor, likewise some 
responsible contractors who accept the 
service because it is offered by some 
agents. 


“The second pledge reads, ‘I believe 
that these three have their distinct 
rights in our business—First, the pub- 
li¢; second the insurance companies; 
and third, the insurance agents, and 
that the rights of the public are ever 
paramount.’ 


“A fulfillment of that pledge, especial- 
ly that part recognizing the rights of 
the public, will prevent any surety agent 
from deliberately presenting to a surety 
company an application from a contrac- 
tor who he knows for some reason is 
not entitled to a bond. It will prevent 
the agent from asking his home company 
to write a bond where the sole justifica- 
tion is an indemnitor. 

“It will also prevent a political office 
holder or anyone with whom he is per- 
sonally associated in accepting an agency 
for writing bonds in which the placing 
of the bonds may be influenced by his 
political position. 

Eliminating Evil of Rebating 

“The sixth pledge reads: ‘Realizing 
that only by unselfish service can the 
insurance business have the confidence 
it merits, I shall at all times seek to 
elevate the standards of the insurance 
profession by governing all of my busi- 
ness and community relations in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this code 
and by inspiring others to do likewise.’ 

“The fulfillment of that pledge by 
surety agents would go a long way to- 
wards increasing a mutual respect be- 
tween surety and contracting. It would 
increase respect for the service which 
may be rendered by the capable and re- 
liable insurance agent. It would discon- 
tinue the pernicious practice of rebating 
which by reason of the almost daily offet 
of some agent to rebate part of his pre- 


mium has caused many to feel there is 
an uneconomic factor in the bond pre- 
mium which is there for use of the agent 
in buying or bribing business. We who 
are in touch with the better element in 
suretyship have no such thought, but it 
is up to you men who are responsible 
for clean practices to eliminate the sure- 
ty agent as organized construction is 
endeavoring to eliminate the contractor 
who has little if any regard for proper 
ethics. 

“The Bureau of Contract Information, 
Inc., has not only been organized but 
is already under way in its investigation 
of contract performance of the individ- 
ual contractors, covering the past three 
years. Performance record forms are al- 
ready in the hands of many contractors, 
and many have already responded with 
not only complete information, but with 
letters expressing appreciation of the 
surety companies who have made pos- 
sible the formation and operation of the 
bureau. 

“Upon return of the information from 
the contractors, verification forms are 
being mailed to those for whom or under 
whose supervision work has been per- 
formed and bankers, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and any others having to do 
with the extension of credit in connec- 
tion with each individual contract. The 
forms also provide for a statement of 
contracts on hand, and as the investiga- 
tion proceeds additional awards of con- 
tracts will be recorded so that upon com- 
pletion of investigation the status of 
each contractor will be known. 

“The response in verification informa- 
tion is already very encouraging and 
shows a keen interest in what the bu- 
reau is undertaking, besides a willing- 
ness to co-operate with the bureau in 
building up its files of information. The 
bureau is not only looking forward to 
co-operation from all surety companies, 
but all surety agents who are seriously 
interested in the stabilization of the con- 
struction ixdustry. 








W. G. Wilson On Cut - Raters 


(Continued from Page 1) 


it is obvious that a company making that 
sort of quotation is operating on a blind 
and uninformed greed for premiums 
without regard to the result. Neces- 
sarily that class of company must needs 
contribute and add to the popular esti- 
mate that insurance companies resort to 
all devices to evade the payment of their 
claims. What else could a concern do 
with a premium income of that kind and 
with a flood of liabilities arising against 
it! 

“Any man who is worthy of a high 
place in the insurance business should be 
proud and zealous in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of our calling. We should rise in 
righteous indignation against a set of con- 
ditions by which so grotesque an incon- 
sistency can arise. Surely we are not 
only justified, but prompted by every 
noble impulse to rid the business of 
men and institutions whose methods and 
program cast a bespattering odium upon 
the fair name of insurance. 

Super-Commissions Freely Offered 

“Large numbers of the new companies 
unable to attract the service of capable 
bona fide general agents and perhaps un- 
willing to hazard the expense of the 
branch office have plunged into the field 
intent upon raiding both the branch of- 
fice and the general agent by offering 
super-commissions to individual produc- 
ers, thousands of whom have_ been 
crowned with the name of ‘general agent’ 
without having the first notion of its re- 
sponsibility or even presuming to act in 
that capacity. : 

“Tt seems to me that it is high time for 
the intelligence of the insurance busi- 
ness to check up on itself, when so im- 
portant a unit as the Standard Statis- 


tics Co. issues ‘under date of July 15, 
1929, an eighteen page bulletin under the 
caption—‘Casualty and Surety Stocks; 
from which I make the following quo- 
tations: 


Careful appraisal of recent earning trends 
provides no basis for indicating that the cas- 
ualty and surety shares are in any degree un- 
dervalued at these levels. On the contrary, 
their possibilities for near term appreciation 
are distinctly less promising than those of lead- 
ing individual industrial, utility and railroad is- 
sues. For long term holding their merits are 
also secondary to the bank and fire insurance 
shares. 

While individual issues possess a certain de- 
gree of merit for long term holding and may, 
therefore, be included ip severely limited 
amounts in any diversified list of stocks, we do 
not suggest a single issue in the group as 
sufficiently attractive even on this basis for 
purchase immediately. 
and again: 

There is—definite basis, we believe, for the 
opinion that the casualty and surety concerns as 
a group are entering a period of less satisfac- 
tory earning results than have been experi- 
enced in the last several years. The casualty- 
surety companies face growing competition, 
which may well severely limit profits. 
and again: 


Assuredly—the actual profits from under- 
writings from the Casualty and Surety field 
have not been, and in view of the possibility 
of increased competition and lower profit mar- 
gins are not likely to be, of proportions to 
stir up any great speculative appeal in these 
shares. : 
and again: 

Compulsory automobile and compensation in- 
surance, which is definitely in prospect in some 
states and already in effect in one form or 
another in others, will lower underwriting profits 
and increase hazards in the two branches of 
the field which contribute most heavily to pre- 
miums written. 4 
and they finally conclude with the ob- 
servation— 

While we recognize that the ‘'cading com- 
panies in this field offer definite possibilities 
to the patient, long term holder, we find no 
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tions, I have always believed that any 
message of complaint to merit attention 
should at least propose a possible way 
out of the difficulties. 

“Insurance has always been subject to 
state regulation in contradistinction to 
Federal control. It is doubtless true that 
leadership on the part of one, two or 
three of our principal states in legalizing 
a scheme for rating would have a far- 
reaching effect, especially if it be provid- 
ed in such statutes that no company 
operating thereunder may do otherwise 
with respect to their operations outside 
the jurisdiction of such state. On the 
other hand the National Government has 
created an important agency in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It is not im- 
possible that arrangements could be 
made with that body to set up and en- 
force fair practices in our competitive 
relationships. 

“It is a long established trait of human 
-nature where persons fail to agree that 
they find it necessary to ‘call in the 
neighbors’ in an attempt to replace chaos 
with peace. I am dependably informed 


that the Federal Trade Commission has‘ 


accomplished some really wonderful re- 
sults in the line of correcting evil prac- 
tices, of which rate cutting is one of the 
worst in many industrial lines. I under- 
stand that if a well conceived program is 
endorsed by a majority of the sound and 
substantial companies engaged in a given 
industry, that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will upon application summon 
the recalcitrants and make them behave 
in no uncertain manner. 

“Talk so much as we will, the out- 
standing fact remains that we have never 
yet been able to create a big enough 
policeman to maintain order in our ranks. 

“We must recognize that any program 
leading to a satisfactory solution of our 
difficulties must needs traverse rough 
roads. This fact should not, ~-however, 
be discouraging, if we are actuated by a 
sincere and earnest purpose to place our 
business on a plane of dignity.” 

Mergers Would Help Situation 

“Unless we can strongly bolster up the 
plan of state supervision, which is in- 
herently weak, through its territorial 
limitation, it may be very timely to give 
serious thought to a constructive plan 
whereby instead of being ‘caught in the 
act, we should take measure of our 
needs, reduce them to a workable pro- 
gram, which no doubt would receive the 
approving support of a vast majority of 
the companies who are willing to live 
and let live. 

“With this sort of situation it is not 
a far cry to expect a sympathetic atti- 
tude on the part of some Federal body, 
if we ask them to sit in with us and 
advise, at least in the preliminary stages. 
It is grossly unfair to the majority of 
the companies that they must be sub- 
jected to the harassing and predatory 
methods of a few free lancers—pirating 
upon the business, apparently conscious 
of their own wéakness to develop a 
business save by the process of tearing 
down the structure built by their neigh- 
bors. I do not think it would be at all 
difficult with a strong sentiment behind 
the project to obtain such modifications 
of the Federal Trade Commission act as 
would give to that body, not only the 
right to supervise the interstate con- 
duct of the business of any company 
operating in more than one state. but 
likewise impose upon the Federal Trade 
Commission a duty to determine the ade- 
quacy of rates, which may be submitted 
for approval by any company or group 
of companies. 

“The superfluity of companies could 
be remedied by either the starving out 
process or better through an amalgama- 
tion of interests through absorption and 
corporate merger diminishing the num- 
ber of companies, or perhaps by the for- 
mation of underwriting pools, in which 
each of the members would bear rela- 
tionship to the insurance contract simi- 
lar in character as underwriters at 
Lloyd’s in their percentage participation. 





An inevitable result of any such dimin- 
ution in the number of operating com- 
panies would be to check and comb the 
agency field, permitting a survival of the 
fittest and in this matter we certainly 
owe a distinct duty to the public to not 
inflict upon them a vast horde of un- 
trained and unwanted insurance solici- 
tors, armies of whom are not trying so 
much to sell insurance as to seek patron- 
age through influences quite foreign to 
the purpose of the undertaking. In short 
the placing of an insurance order should 
be dignified by its absolute removal from 
the plane of a ‘charity’ handout.” 

Emphasizing that he did not wish to 
take a pessimistic or gloomy view of 
the future, Mr. Wilson’s talk closed with 
the suggestion that both the agents’ and 
executives’ association pass along to 
their respective standing committees the 
recommendation that they get together 
and work out ways and means to solve, 
or in any event greatly improve, the 
methods to be employed in the conduct 
of the casualty and surety business. 





WINS KENTUCKY DECISION 





Court Decides For National Surety in 
Important Road Construction Case; 
Its Details 
The National Surety recently won an 
important suit from the estate of Joseph 
Levi of Frankfort, Ky., the litigation 
arising in the following manner: The 
surety company made two bonds to the 
state of Kentucky on behalf of the Dur- 
rett Construction Co. to guarantee the 
completion of two road projects in Hart 
county. The projects were 7A for $10,- 
500 and 7B for $16,500. The amounts 
of the contracts were $47,800 for 7A and 
$20,200 for 7B, and as a premium or 
charge for the bonds the Durrett Con- 
struction Co. agreed to pay $15 per $1,- 
000 of contract amount. Levi agreed to 
see that the bond premiums were paid. 
The Durrett Construction Co. did not 
pay the bonds and suit was filed to col- 

lect them from Levi. 

While the suit was pending Levi died 
and the case was reviewed against his 
estate. Many defenses were set up but 
the court held that where an agreement 
executed two days prior to the con- 
tract recited that indemnitor had a sub- 
stantial, material and beneficial interest 
in obtaining bonds covering the contract 
the fact that the bonds were executed 
later was immaterial especially where 
indemnitor’s executrix admitted liability 
thereunder for premiums calculated on 
what she claims was the amount of the 
contract. 

The most important feature of the de- 
cision is that the court held that where 
applications for indemnity bonds recited 
the amount of the contracts and con- 
tained an unconditional promise to pay 
premiums for the bonds at a specified 
rate per $1,000 of contracts, no custom 
or usage, however well established or 
proven, could operate against that pro- 





Doctors’ Bills Policy 
Popular In Britain 


COVERS MEDICAL. EXPENSES 





Group of Lloyd’s Underwriters Writing 
the Cover; Premium Small; Project 
of Lord Dawson of Penn 





Insuring against doctors’ bills, including 
the cost of operations and nursing-home 
fees, is a scheme now being given lots 
of newspaper space in London. This 
project is the outcome of an appeal some 
time ago by Lord Dawson of Penn, per- 
sonal physician of King George. It was 
first started in a small way and now, 
after the experience gained, it has been 
extended considerably. The insurance is 
being handled by a group of Lloyd’s 
underwriters who are prepared to cover 
whole families against the risk of heavy 
doctors’ bills. 

It is maintained that this scheme ban- 
ishes a bugbear of the middle classes 
since they can secure insurance protec- 
tion at a very small cost. By-its adop- 
tion it is also believed that the health 
of the country will be improved since 
often medical advice is postponed on ac- 
count of the expense involved, and by 
the time a doctor is called in the dis- 


ease may have assumed serious form 
which might have otherwise been 
checked. 


Cost of the Policy 


“The Doctors’ Bills Policy,” as it is 
called, provides against the cost of med- 
ical, surgical and nursing charges due to 
illnesses or accidents. 

For a payment equal to just under 
eighty cents a week a family of four— 
mother, father and two children—can 
obtain a policy which will cover them 
for all consultants’ fees up to about $55 
per annum for each member of the fam- 
ily, operating surgeons’ fees up to $135 
each, fees for X-ray examinations, the 
cost of surgical appliances up to $55, and 
nursing home or hospital fees of $22 per 
week for six weeks. 

Individual policies can be taken out, 
but where a family lives together the 
whole family must be insured as a group. 

No medical examination has to be 
made before the insurance is taken out; 
only a simple form giving particulars 
of previous illnesses has to be filled up. 

Instead of yearly or half-yearly pre- 
miums, payable in advance, which often 
proved a heavy drain on the financial 
resources of an insurer, monthly pay- 
ments can be arranged. These are paid 
by banker’s draft. The system is espe- 
cially convenient for people who receive 
their salaries by monthly cheques. 








vision since the evidence of custom or 
usage cannot be introduced to contra- 
dict the plain terms of the instrument 
or to vary, qualify, restrict or enlarge 
its explicit language. 
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Blue Goose Meeting 


(Continued from Page 22) 
members who have not found it conve- 
nient to mingle with the flock. 

“I know the good work will continue 
and feel the future will produce for us 
outstanding puddles where now we have 
only apathy and dry rot. Puddles stra- 
tegically located will be another stimulus 
that will add new blood and real life 
to our larger state ponds and in turn to 
the organization itself. 

“A fine start has been made toward 
the development of a sizable bank ac- 
count and I trust the delegates will look 
upon this as a sacred thing to build up 
and carefully husband. There are many 
ways in which we could use money 
other than expending it for the expenses 
of Grand Nest meetings and delegates’ 
expenses. 

“Our Grand Wielder. Paul E. Rudd is 
frightfully underpaid for the work which 
he so unselfishly performs. If we are 
to continue to grow and assume the po- 
sition in the fire insurance. business 
which such an organization as the Blue 
Goose demands we must look forward 
to the time when we can pay our Grand 
Wielder a salary which will enable him 
to devote his entire efforts to our needs 
and will be commensurate with the value 
of his services.” ' 





NEW FIRE COMPANY FORMED 





United Pacific of Seattle to Be Member 
of Phoenix of Hartford Group; United 
National Corp. Owner 

The Phoenix of Hartford and the 
United National Corporation of Seattle 
are now organizing the United Pacific 
Fire Insurance Co. with a paid-in capi- 
tal and surplus of $1,000,000. The new 
company will be affiliated with the 
Phoenix and have the benefit of that 
company’s experience and facilities. Con- 
trolling interest in the United Pacific 
will be owned by the United National 
Corporation and no stock will be offered 

to the public. 

: Reynolds, president of the 
United Pacific Casualty of Seattle, will 
be president of the new company, which 
will operate as a board company, appli- 
cation being made for admission to the 
a of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cinc. 





H. B. CALDERWOOD DEAD 





Former General Insurance Man of Ty- 
rone, Pa., Was Prominent In 
Civic Affairs There 
Howard B. Calderwood, Sr., formerly 
in the general insurance business at Ty- 
rone, Pa., died recently. He was the 
father of J. D. Calderwood of The East- 
ern Underwriter staff. ; 
Mr. Calderwood was a prominent citi- 
zen of Tyrone, having been justice of 
the peace and at one time postmaster. 
For some years he was also secretary of 
the Tyrone Building and Loan Associa- 

tion. 


ROCHESTER AGENCIES COMBINE 

The Lewis H. Whitbeck Agency and 
the Stevenson Agency, Inc., of Roches- 
ter, Y., has been combined as the 
Lewis H. Whitbeck Corporation, with 
offices in the East Side Savings Bank 
Building. L. H. Whitbeck will be presi- 
dent and treasurer; Mortimer E. Steven- 
son, executive vice-president; Clarence 
J. Emmerich, assistant secretary, an 
M. E. Devaney, assistant treasurer. This 
agency represents the Caledonian, (om- 
mercial Union, Globe & Rutgers, Pala- 
tine, Sun, World Fire & Marine, York- 
shire, Century Indemnity, Massachusetts 
Bonding, Sun Indemnity and Yorkshire 
Indemnity. 


NEW COLUMBIA, S. C., OFFICE 

The Hooper-Holmes Bureau of New 
York has opened a new office at Coium- 
bia, S. C., to handle inspection work 
that state. It is in charge of J. A. 
Sturdevant. 








